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POLITICS IN THE MIDWEST' 


BY WALTER JOHNSON 


hen Charles Francis Adams returned to the United 
W States in 1871, after being absent for a decade, he was 

astonished at the changes that had transformed his 
country from a rural to an increasingly industrial and urban 
society. Adams observed in a bitter mood that the years 
since the Civil War “have witnessed some of the most re- 
markable examples of organized lawlessness, under the 
forms of the law, which mankind has yet had an opportunity 
to study. If individuals have, as a rule, quietly pursued their 
peaceful vocations, the same cannot be said of certain single 
men at the head of vast combinations of private wealth. 
This has been particularly the case as regards those control- 
ling the rapidly developed railroad interests. These modern 
potentates have declared war, negotiated peace, reduced 
courts, legislatures, and sovereign states, to an unqualified 
obedience to their will... .” 

The new order of industrialism swept quickly into power 
in American life during the years of the Civil War and Re- 
construction. Although based on the machine age, the in- 
dustrial forces relied partially on the State for subsidies to 
usher in this new phase of American civilization. Tariffs, 
a national bank system, land bounties to the railroads, and a 
contract labor law were all enacted for the benefit of the 
new industrialism. 

1An address delivered at the seventy-third annual meeting 


of the Nebraska State Historical Society, at Lincoln, Saturday, 
October 28, 1950. 
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The triumph of industrial capitalism ushered in the day 
of the tycoon; the new American elite. Adopting the simple 
and primitive ethic of “every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” the Goulds, the Fisks, and the Vander- 
bilts built powerful corporations and immense fortunes for 
themselves. The economic philosophy of this new ruling 
class was best elaborated by Andrew Carnegie, the great 
steel entrepreneur of the Gilded Age. According to Carnegie, 
the individual had the right to make his fortune without any 
governmental restrictions. If the rugged individualist was 
free to exploit and to create great wealth, it was the con- 
tention of Carnegie that society would benefit since this 
wealth would trickle down to the mass and make them 
prosperous as well. As to property, it was the duty of the 
state to protect the individual’s “divine” right to hold prop- 
erty, and the state had no right to regulate the use of that 
property. 

By 1889, when Carnegie gave expression to “the gospel of 
wealth,” rumblings of discontent were audible in many sec- 
tions of the nation because slums, depressions, and unem- 
ployment had come with the triumph of the industrial age. 
The industrial leaders and their academic and literary 
spokesmen argued, however, that poverty was actually a 
blessing. “Congratulate poor young men upon being born to 
the ancient and honorable degree which renders it necessary 
that they should devote themselves to hard work,” comment- 
ed Carnegie.? If a person did not work hard and rise out of 
poverty, he could simmer in hell. For after all, wasn’t 
poverty as inevitable as sin? Certainly there was no social 
responsibility for poverty, slums, and unemployment. 

The belief in the rugged individual, in the divinity of 
property, and in poverty being an individual responsibility 
were attitudes that had a deep background in the American 
past. They were the attitudes of a simple, friendly, rural 
world where it was easy to assess responsibility for success or 
failure or for theft or for cheating the consumer. The rise 
of industrial America, however, with its powerful corpora- 


2 See ‘Andrew Carnegie, The Empire of Business (New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company 1902), pp. 109, 192. 
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tions extending over a national market destroyed the world 
that had produced these social ideas. Yet, the industrial 
leaders of the day found their path easier by using these 
rural attitudes to justify their new way of life. 

“The gospel of wealth” assumed that society should be 
controlled by a natural aristocracy of business men and that 
their wealth was sacrosanct. To this the leaders of the 
Gilded Age added the idea that for the state to regulate 
wealth and property was undesirable since politics were in 
the hands of mediocre people. The Carnegies assumed, too, 
that the average man would gladly accept the overlordship 
of the industrial forces. But they overlooked the fact that 
the farmers and laborers who had lost out in the economic 
battle would turn to politics to regain their place in Amer- 
ican life. 

When the midwestern farmer erupted in the 1890’s and 
led the first significant revolt against “the gospel of wealth,” 
he quickly discovered that the Republican party was the 
political organ of the industrial group. To his consternation 
the farmer realized that the party that had been launched 
as the party of ideals in the 1850’s had since been transform- 
ed into the party controlled by industrial capitalism. The 
leaders of the agrarian revolt were to discover to their dis- 
may, however, that the average man continued to vote for 
the Republican party believing that it was still representa- 
tive of Lincoln’s liberalism. “In such an atmosphere as that 
in Ohio of those days,” Brand Whitlock once recalled, “it was 
natural to be a Republican; it was more than that, it was 
inevitable that one should be a Republican; it was not a mat- 
ter of intellectual choice, it was a process of biological selec- 
tion .. . It was a fundamental and self-evident thing, like 
life, and liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, or like the 
flag, or the federal judiciary. It was elemental, like gravi- 
ty, the sun, the stars, the ocean. It was merely a synonym 
for patriotism, another name for the nation .. . It was in- 
conceivable that any self-respecting person should be a 
Democrat.” 


3 Brand Whitlock, Forty Years of It (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1914), p. 27. 
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The first significant protest to the new order of indus- 
trialism came from the Midwest. During the 1870’s and 
1880’s these early protesters organized third party move- 
ments with such names as Independent, Reform, Anti- 
Monopoly, and Greenback and allied themselves with dis- 
contented forces in the eastern cities in a vain attempt to 
check the growth of industrial power. In some midwestern 
states, through the medium of the National Grange, the pro- 
testing farmers secured laws regulating the rates charged by 
railroads and warehouses. It was not until the closing dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century, however, that the protests 
of disgruntled midwest farmers made any decided impact 
on national trends. 


The early years of this decade were grim, stormy years 
for American democracy. A major depression swept the 
nation in 1893, and bloody labor troubles shook the steel and 
railroad industries. These were the years, too, when the 
United States Senate was controlled by conservative forces 
and when the Supreme Court struck down an income tax 
law and crippled the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The control of government seemed to be firmly 
in the hands of the new industrial elite, and as one of their 
members expressed their philosophy: 


. .. Touch the question of tariff, touch the issue of 
the income tax, touch the problem of railroad regula- 
tion or touch the most vital of all business matters, the 
question of general federal regulation of industrial cor- 

rations, and the people amongst whom I live my life 

come immediately rabid partisans . . . It matters not 
one iota what political party is in power or what Presi- 
dent holds the reins of office. We are not politicians or 
public thinkers; we are the rich; we own America; we 
got it, God knows how, but we intend to keep it if we 
can by throwing all the tremendous weight of our sup- 
port, our influence, our money, our political connections, 
our purchased senators, our hungry congressmen, our 
public speaking demagogues into the scale against any 
legislature, any political platform, any presidential cam- 
paign that threatens the integrity of our estate... .4 


4Cited by Avery Craven, Democracy in American Life 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 115. 
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The major objection to this philosophy dominating the 
United States came from the midwestern farmer in the 
Populist crusade. Until the Civil War the midwestern 
farmer in an alliance with the southern farmer had control- 
led the political destinies of the nation. These two farm 
groups, however, were split by the war. Then in Re- 
construction the midwestern farmer was kept from rejoining 
his southern ally by clever appeals of Republican politicians 
to vote as he shot during the war. It was not until the 
Populist party of the 1890’s that a serious attempt was made 
to re-create the ancient alliance of southern and midwestern 
farmers. Although leaders like Tom Watson of Georgia 
tried to build a southern Populist party, the power of the 
Democrats with their slogan of White Supremacy made the 
southern branch of the Populists only a minor phase of the 
Populist record.® 

Not only was the political power of the agrarian forces 
irretrievably destroyed by the split of 1860, but the tre- 
mendous expansion and settlement of farm states like Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas resulted in 
a torrent of farm produce which in turn brought a drastic 
decline in farm prices. At the same time the price of farm 
machinery and other manufactured goods increased under 
the tender care of the protective tariff while the farmers be- 
gan to see their mortgages grow and farm tenantry greatly 
increase. 

Led by the Populists, many midwestern farmers, par- 
ticularly from the wheat country, began to demand politi- 
cal action to curb railroad and interest rates, and to increase 
the economic return to the farmer. Particularly did the 
Populist farmers denounce the government policy of subsidy 
to industry as a threat to basic American principles. “The 
existence of corporations,” declared James Baird Weaver of 
Iowa on the floor of Congress in 1880, “. . . seems to be 
necessary to the progress of our civilization; they are in- 
separable from it; but they should not be clothed by legisla- 


5C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1938). 
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tion with exclusive privileges over the citizen. The people 
must put hooks into the jaws of these leviathans, and control 
them ... There is no such thing as shutting the eye . . . to 
the fact that there is a growing tendency today in this coun- 
try to concentration of power in the hands of the few .. . 
Whenever this Congress or this House has the opportunity to 
strike down that tendency, and to reduce all classes of 
citizens to an equal footing, and to remand them to common 
rights, they should avail themselves of the opportunity.” 


The Populist movement, then, was not only a protest 
against the hard times, but it was also a fundamental asser- 
tion that the Jeffersonian principle of an equal chance for 
all was in danger of being destroyed by- the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a few industrialists. A few 
industrial figures, the Populists charged, had misused the 
freedom of American life to create powerful corporations and 
a plutocratic society endangering an equal chance for all. 
The government must step in at once, the Populists asserted, 
to curb these predatory forces and to assure traditional 
Jeffersonian principles. 

It actually was quite natural for midwestern farmers to 
turn to the government for help in this situation since they 
had been conditioned to expect government help in the past. 
The government under the Land Ordinance of 1785 and 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 had projected the land and 
governmental system for these frontier areas and had also 
sent troops into the region to protect the settlers from the 
Indians. But above all, states like Kansas and Nebraska, 
which were the heart of the Populist crusade, had been 
settled by people who were confident that it was the mission 
of America to create a perfect democratic society—to estab- 
lish the Holy Commonwealth on earth. Such a concept led 
the Midwest before the Civil War to be the outstanding 
exponent of American expansion or what was conveniently 
called “manifest destiny.” Before the Civil War, too, when- 
ever such evils as alcohol and slavery threatened to pre- 
vent the attainment of the Holy Commonwealth, midwest- 
erners turned to the government for assistance in eradicating 
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such evils. At the heart of this belief in the mission of Amer- 
ica was the emotionalism and humanitarianism engender- 
ed in the great religious revivals sponsored by such churches 
as the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian. After the 
war, these revival churches continued to flourish in the 
Midwest, and it was inevitable that depressed farmers would 
gradually come to feel that the industrialists were destroy- 
ing democracy and preventing the achievement of the Holy 
Commonwealth. Through the speeches and literature of the 
Populist party runs the theme that the eastern industrial- 
ists were immoral and unchristian. “The campaign of 1890,” 
asserted the Kansas City Times, “. . .was a great deal more 
than a political campaign. It could be diagnosed as a re- 
ligious revival, a crusade.” The Populist campaign songs 
were suffused with a religious spirit. One of them, entitled 
“The Kingdom of Mammon Shall Fall,” declared: 

There’s a grand reformation; 

Have you heard its welcome tone? 

It is sweeping through our nation, 

‘Tis a mighty power grown. 

‘Tis the voice of downcast labor, 

As she rises from the dust, 

Saying, Come ye weary workmen, 

Hear this verdict just.® 

William Allen White, bitter contemporary foe of the 
Populists, caught the basic Christian feeling behind the 
crusade when he wrote: “It was a fanaticism like the cru- 
sades. Indeed the delusion that was working on the people 
took the form of a religious frenzy. Sacred hymns were torn 
from their pious tunes to give place to words which deified 
the cause and made gold—and all its symbols, capital, wealth, 
plutocracy—diabolical . . . . They sang their barbaric songs 
in unrhythmic jargon, with something of the same mad 
faith that inspired the martyrs going to the stake.” 
The Populists failed to appeal to the farmers east of the 

Mississippi nor did they ever succeed in making a successful 


6 Files of the Kansas State Historical Society; See John D. 
Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1931). 

7 William Allen White, Stratagems and Spoils (New York: 
Scribners, 1901), p. 207. 
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appeal to the urban workingman. They did, however, so 
well prepare the ground for the progressive movement of 
the next decade that most of their demands were to become 
part of the laws of the nation. 

Populist doctrines found their greatest leader in the per- 
son of William Jennings Bryan, who captured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency in 1896. Bryan was the 
silver tongued spokesman for the farmer’s bitter discontent. 
He was also a “Christian Statesman,” thoroughly rural and 
midwestern, in his reflection of the aspirations of revivalistic 
America. “... Mr. Bryan was pre-eminently an evangelist,” 
Frederick C. Howe has observed. “ .. He thought as the 
Middle West thought. More than anyone I have ever known, 
he represented the moralist in politics . .. He was a mission- 
ary; America was a missionary. Her greatest contribution 
to the world would be her righteousness—the righteousness 
which other people did not possess.”*® 

Bryan was confident that he was called upon to defend 
the good, Christian yeoman of the agrarian Midwest against 
the filthy cynicism of city life and urban ways and to lead the 
assault on the immoral, unchristian manipulators of Wall 
Street. At the Chicago Convention in 1896, Bryan warned 
the economic overlords that, “I come to speak . . . in defense 
of a cause as holy as the cause of liberty—the cause of hu- 
manity.” As Avery Craven has so well pointed out: 


Through William Jennings Bryan the whole rural world 
had become articulate. He had voiced the protest of the 
old America against the overshadowing dominance of 
a new urban-industrial order. He had talked as farm- 
ers wanted to talk; he had talked like hard-headed men 
who daily read their Bibles, said their family prayers, 
and listened on the quiet Sabbath to the Protestant 
ministers’ sermons. He had revealed their distrust of the 
new ways to wealth and the greater wealth they yielded; 
their hatred of privilege and corruption in politics for 
private gain; their contempt for the new aristocracy 
which revealed itself in city ways; their feeling that 
honest toil should give prosperity. He had called Amer- 
ica back to old principles and doctrines—principles and 
doctrines as old as Jackson and Jefferson. He had 
launched another democratic revolt just as Lincoln had 


8 Frederic Clemson Howe, Confessions of A Reformer (New 
York: . Scribners, 1925), pp. 130-131. 
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done in 1860. The money issue was merely a tragic 
symbol. The real issue was the old America. One day 
Bryan would climax his life-work in a great battle 
against evolution, against science—the handmaid of in- 
dustry and the modern age! That was as it should have 
been.” 


Up to the Civil War the problem of freedom for the in- 
dividual and an equal chance for all Americans had taken 
care of itself. The frontier, with its ample cheap land and 
expanding opportunities, had made it possible for hardwork- 
ing Americans to forge ahead in the economic and social 
worlds. But the growth of urban industrialism, as the Popu- 
lists and Bryan were explaining, frequently had meant the 
misuse of freedom by the industrial interests with the re- 
sulting development of millionaires on the one hand and 
poverty stricken slum dwellers on the other. Equal oppor- 
tunity could no longer be left to chance. The government 
now would have to curb the greedy to insure an equal chance 
for all. 

The Midwest, the main strength of the Populist cru- 
sade, was to lend significant support to the lineal descendant 
of Populism, the progressive movement from 1901 to 1917. 
Fighting Bob La Follette, as governor of the State of Wis- 
consin during the opening years of the twentieth century, for 
instance, brought that state to new vistas of democracy. He 
showed the people how the railroads and timber interests 
were corrupting politics and securing favorable legislation, 
and he secured laws to curb these predatory forces. “The 
essence of the progressive movement as I see it,” declared 
La Follette, “lies in its struggle to uphold the fundamental 
principles of representative government . . . The people have 
never failed in any great crisis in our history. The real 
danger to democracy lies not in the ignorance or want of 
patriotism in the people, but in the corrupting influence of 
powerful business organizations upon the representatives 
of the people.”?° 


® Avery Craven, op. cit., pp. 137-8. 
10 Quoted in A. O. Barton, LaFollette’s Winning of Wisconsin 
(Madison, Wisconsin, 1922), pp. 16, 29. 
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The Midwest contributed novelists like Booth Tarking- 
ton, Theodore Dreiser, and William Allen White to the grow- 
ing number of writers who were developing a literary basis 
for the progressive movement. Meanwhile, midwestern 
cities like Toledo and Cleveland were undergoing progres- 
sive administrations but, of course, at the same time Lincoln 
Steffens was revealing that other midwestern cities were 
boss ridden and devoted to the service of special interests. 

During the Taft administration, midwestern progressive 
figures took the lead in the struggle for control of the Re- 
publican party. Victor Murdock and E. H. Madison of 
Kansas, John Nelson of Wisconsin, George Norris of Nebras- 
ka, and Charles A. Lindbergh of Minnesota were the chief 
figures in breaking the dictatorial power of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives Uncle Joe Cannon, a fellow mid- 
westerner. In the Senate, R. M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
Joseph L. Bristow of Kansas, Moses Clapp of Minnesota, Al- 
bert Beveridge of Indiana, and Jonathan P. Dolliver and 
Albert Cummins of Iowa led in the struggle for a downward 
revision of the tariff and for increased railroad regulation. 
Although all of these figures were from the agrarian areas 
of the Midwest, the Midwest, of course, was not the only 
region that had powerful progressive currents. New Jersey 
under Governor Woodrow Wilson, Oregon under the leader- 
ship of W. S. U’Ren, and California under Governor Hiram 
Johnson ranked with Wisconsin among the leading progres- 
sive states of the nation. 

Out in the state of Kansas, newspaperman William Allen 
White, who was leading the fight to defeat all pro-Cannon 
congressmen, expressed the philosophy of the progressives 
of the Taft era when he told a friend in 1910: “. . . we are 
now facing the crisis of this country in which there are on 
the one hand politicians and those who finance the poli- 
ticians, the great organizations which receive special privi- 
leges, and on the other hand all good citizens of every creed 
and caste politically and socially.”™ 


11See Walter Johnson, William Allen White’s America (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1947), p. 181. 
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When the progressive element lost control of the Re- 
publican party in 1912, midwesterners were conspicuous 
among the thousand delegates who launched the new Bull 
Moose party. The atmosphere of the convention was super- 
charged with a passionate fervor for the Progressive crusade 
for social justice. To their chieftain, the delegates sang: 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt! 

Thy gleaming sword shall never rust, 
Roosevelt, O Roosevelt! 

Under Roosevelt’s leadership, the Bull Moose party 
adopted a new attitude toward the problem of monopoly in 
American life. Relying heavily on the ideas of Herbert 
Croly, the Bull Moosers advocated the regulation of monopo- 
ly rather than trust busting. This new attitude, however, 
was not accepted too willingly by many midwesterners who 
still believed that the government should continue to follow 
a course of restoring competition in American business. 
“Many Progressives,” Senator Bristow of Kansas warned 
Colonel Roosevelt on July 15, 1912, “contend for a restoration 
of competition, believing that it would be better for the 
country and more conducive to industrial progress.” Bristow, 
also, expressed the fear of many rural and smalltown mid- 
western progressives when he asked Roosevelt, “In this 
scheme of regulation is there not a grave danger that ‘big 
business’ will more likely control the government than the 
government controlling big business?” In spite of this re- 
luctance to abandon enforced competition for the regulation 
of monopoly, most midwestern Republican progressives 
followed Roosevelt into the new party’s ranks. 

The Bull Moose party had strength in all sections of the 
nation except in the South. It drew support not only from 
the agrarian areas that had supported the insurgent revolt 
against Taft, but it also had a real appeal for urban America. 
Big city progressives like Harold Ickes, Raymond Robins, 
Charles E. Merriam, Jane Addams, and William R. Nelson 
were to be found in the inner circle of the Bull Moose party. 
The party platform in addition to planks, which agrarian and 
small town progressives had long advocated—such as the 
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initiative, referendum, recall, direct election of United States 
Senators, and presidential primaries—had a number of sig- 
nificant appeals to urban people. Among these were the 
demands for a minimum wage and maximum hour provision, 
unemployment insurance and old age pensions, abolition of 
child labor, and laws for the protection of women in industry. 

When the votes were counted that November it was 
clear that the Bull Moose party had its greatest strength in 
the states of the Midwest. Roosevelt carried six states— 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, and Washington. He ran second in the following mid- 
west states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kansas, and Nebraska, and 
two thirds of the counties that he carried were in the 
Midwest. It should, of course, be recalled that Woodrow 
Wilson, a more profound progressive than Colonel Roosevelt, 
carried every midwestern state that Roosevelt did not. The 
Midwest, then, as well as the rest of the nation, since Taft 
carried only Vermont and Utah, voted for the two progres- 
sive candidates. During the resulting Wilson administration, 
midwest progressives like Robert M. La Follette were to 
assist Woodrow Wilson in passing a greater number of pro- 
gressive laws to curb the predatory forces than all Republi- 
can administrations combined since the Civil War. 


An analysis of the 1912 vote reveals not only that the 
Midwest supported the two progressive candidates, but that 
Theodore Roosevelt’s main strength was in urban America. 
In the eighteen largest cities of the nation, Roosevelt cap- 
tured thirty-five per cent of the total vote, Wilson forty- 
one and Taft twenty-three, while in the country at large 
Roosevelt received twenty-five per cent, Wilson forty-five, 
and Taft twenty-five.'? In the case of Illinois, for instance, 
close to fifty per cent of Roosevelt’s vote came from Chicago 
and Cook County. 

The progressive base, which had been almost wholly 
rural during the days of the Populists, was now shifting to 


12 See George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Pro- 
gressive Movement (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1946), 
pp. 280-281. 
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urban America. The future would see the farm area becom- 
ing exceedingly conservative, and the cities gradually 
emerge as the principal hope for progressive legislation. 

The entrance of the United States in World War I 
brought about a cessation of progressive legislation. The next 
decade witnessed a decline in American liberalism and a 
collapse of interest in idealistic progress; a trend nowhere 
better illustrated than in the election of midwesterner 
Warren G. Harding to the presidency. Harding’s “Return to 
Normalcy” signified an America gone money-mad, isolation- 
ist, and supernationalistic. 

In the small town and rural Midwest, excessive Ameri- 
can nationalism manifested itself in the second Ku Klux 
Klan. The Klan, of course, was a country-wide movement, 
but it flourished most in the South and the agrarian Midwest. 
It was a significant factor in the campaigns in a number of 
states from 1920 to 1924, and it elected a governor of the 
state of Indiana. It secrecy and its terroristic methods nulli- 
fied democracy and the Klan proved to be a demoralizing 
influence in the community life of the Midwest. 

While the Midwest contributed its share to American 
isolationism and to super nationalism, in the 1920’s the region 
was undergoing vast economic changes. The automotive and 
radio industries were developing rapidly, and the widespread 
use of the motor car as well as the standardization brought 
about by radio broadcasting and motion pictures meant that 
many of the provincial qualities of the region were disap- 
pearing and that the section was becoming more and more 
like other areas of the country. 

The agrarian region of the Midwest, however, still 
proved to be an area of discontent. While the urban Midwest 
was enjoying a boom, the wheat farmers, particularly, were 
suffering a disastrous depression. The demands of the war 
had led to fantastic prices for farm produce and a resulting 
overexpansion in the farm region. The return of European 
farms to production, American prohibition, and changing 
American food habits led to a catastrophic drop in farm 
prices. Just as the farmers had organized once before when 
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they were suffering, the more desperate ones went outside 
the two party system to secure aid. The Nonpartisan 
League, advocating state owned elevators, flour mills, pack- 
ing houses, and cold storage plants, dominated North Dakota 
politics for some years, and the Farmer-Labor party launch- 
ed in Minnesota was to become a significant force in the 
politics of that state and control the state government dur- 
ing much of the thirties. In Wisconsin the La Follette pro- 
gressives finally broke from the Republican party and 
launched a new third party. 

None of these movements, however, developed into a na- 
tional party like the Populists or the Bull Moosers. Instead, 
Senators and Congressmen from the farm areas worked 
together as a Farm Bloc to secure legislation to aid the 
farmers. The one national third party of importance during 
the twenties—La Follette’s Progressive party in 1924—was 
only partially a farmer backed political organization. Liberal 
city intellectuals and organized labor took the lead in the 
La Follette movement. In states like Iinois, for instance, 
the urban center contributed half of La Fellette’s vote. 
Although La Follette polled approximately five million 
votes, over half of which came from the Midwest, the na- 
tion preferred Calvin Coolidge by fifteen million votes and 
J. W. Davis by eight million.'* 


The great Republican sweep of the Midwest came in 1928. 
Herbert Hoover carried this region by nine million votes to 
five and a half million for Al Smith. This was a larger 
margin of victory for Hoover than he received from any 
other section. Smith’s opposition to prohibition, his Tam- 
many connections, the fact that he was a life-time city 
dweller, and his religion were all strangers to the small town 
and rural Midwest. But Smith could not even carry Cook 
County in Illinois where his ideas and background had a 
more sympathetic audience. 

The depression years temporarily shook the Republican 
allegiance of the small town and rural Midwest. Alf Landon 


18 See Kenneth C. MacKay, The Progressive Movement of 1924 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947). 
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failed to carry his own state and could find sufficient fol- 
lowers only in Maine and Vermont. The calamitous con- 
dition of the farm country, however, rather than an agree- 
ment with the progressive doctrines of the New Deal seem 
to account for the support given Mr. Roosevelt in 1936. As 
an Iowa farmer explained to John Dos Passos in 1943, “The 
only time folks worry about politics around here is when 
times are bad and they can’t get a price for their corn. Other 
times they just naturally vote Republican.”"* 


A study of presidential elections since 1920 reveals the 
significant fact that rural and small town America has been 
losing its dominance to metropolitan America. The ten 
states that contain these metropolitan centers, furthermore, 
are not located in any one section of the nation."® As a 
result, old sectional patterns and sectional rivalries are less 
important today than the conflict between rural and metro- 
politan communities. 


If a presidential candidate can carry the ten urban 
states, he need obtain only approximately forty additional 
electoral votes from the other thirty-eight states to be elect- 
ed president. Since 1932 the Democratic party of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman has been notably sucess- 
ful in the metropolitan areas, and the Republican party 
finds that its rural and small town support is not sufficient 
to bring it into dominance.'® As Professor Arthur Hol- 
combe pointed out in 1940: “My thesis is, that for a large 
part of our national existence aat class (which held the 
balance of power) was the rural middle class and that in- 
creasingly in our time it tends to become the urban middle 
class .... At present the system of presidential elections 


14John Dos Passos, The State of the Nation (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1944), p. £72. 

15 The ten states are New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia. 

16 See S. J. Eldersveld, “The Influence of Metropolitan Party 
Pluralities in Presidential Eections Since 1920,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, December, 1949. 
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tends more and more to shift the balance of power to the 
urban middle class.”"* 


For a party to appeal to the urban areas today, it must 
have a progressive program comparable to that of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. These two political faiths, of 
course, draw heavily from the older progressive doctrines 
of the Populists, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert M. La 
Follette, George W. Norris, and Woodrow Wilson. It is a 
startling fact, however, that whereas the rural and small 
town Midwest contributed significantly to the pre World 
War I progressivism, today it furnishes the major opposition 
to progressive doctrine. From the rural and small town 
Midwest, too, come the chief opponents in the Congress of 
the United States to such international policies as the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, and the North Atlantic 
Pact.'® 


As is well known, political developments since 1945 re- 
veal a serious split in the Republican party. In the Midwest 
the Republican party had had little appeal to the urban 
areas, Its rural and small town support, on the other hand, 
has proved to be a far more conservative force than the 
support that the Republican party receives from the east and 
west coast regions. The east and west coast leaders of the 
party, who have supported to a high degree progressive 
measures domestically and favored significant cooperation 
with other nations, are today in a bitter conflict for control 
with many rural and small town midwestern leaders. 


In view of the constantly increasing dominance of the 
metropolitan areas over, at least, American presidential 


17 Arthur N. Holcombe, The Middle Classes in American 
Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 219. 


18 See William Carleton, “Why Call the South Conservative?”, 
Harpers Magazine, July, 1947, for a comparison of the votes of 
southern and midwestern congressman on progressive issues. Mr. 
Carleton, for instance, points out that in one session of Congress 
Georgia had forty-one progressive votes while Nebraska and 
Kansas combined had only seventeen progressive votes. 
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politics,’® it is difficult to see much presidential election 
success for a Republican party that succumbs to domination 
by the midwestern rural and small town leaders. 

It appears that the metropolitan areas today can be cap- 
tured only by a progressive appeal—an appeal which the 
rural and small town Midwest once could make with its 
Bryans, La Follettes, and Norrises, but which it seems un- 
able to make with its present leadership and direction. 

It is rather ironic, from the vantage point of history, 
that the region which once gave Abraham Lincoln and lib- 
eralism to the Republican party has now become the section 
where progressive ideas find a most uncongenial reception 
within Lincoln’s own party. William Allen White, comment- 
ing on this point in 1942, declared: “If only the Republican 
party that gave us Lincoln would forget its hatred of Roose- 
velt, get rid of its bias toward plutocracy, get back to the 
grass roots and the hearts of the people... .”° 


19 Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois pointed out in the Con- 
gressional Record on March 17, 1949, however, that in the Senate 
twenty-five rural states with twenty-five million people had 
through their fifty senators the means for dominance in his 
branch of Government. 

20 Walter Johnson, op. cit., p. 563. 








THE MILITARY CAREER OF 
ROBERT W. FURNAS 


BY ROBERT C. FARB 


to his death in 1905, Robert W. Furnas was intimately 

associated with the agricultural and political develop- 
ment of Nebraska. During the Civil War he also played an 
important role in the defense of the West, first as colonel 
of the First Indian Regiment and later as colonel of the 
Second Nebraska Cavalry. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, 
Furnas began to promote the organization of home defense 
forces for the frontier territory of Nebraska. Yet from the 
beginning—though he was the father of seven children and 
had heavy home responsibilities—he longed for active par- 
ticipation in the war effort. An opportunity came with the 
arrival in April of a letter from William P. Dole, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs.. Commissioner Dole had recom- 
mended to Secretary of the Interior Caleb Smith that two 
regiments of loyal Indian volunteers be organized in Kansas 
to accompany refugee Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
on their return to Indian Territory. The removal of federal 
troops from Indian Territory in 1861 had forced those In- 
dians loyal to the United States to flee northward to Kansas 
for safety. About 9,000 Creeks, Seminoles and Cherokee 
Indians spent the winter of 1861-1862 on the Kansas prairies 
in destitute condition. The Office of Indian Affairs, the 


Me rom his arrival in the territory as a young man in 1856 


1 Annie H. Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the 
Civil War (Cleveland, 1919), p. 107. 
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United States Army, and resident Indian tribes offered as 
much temporary relief as possible. The refugees were 
anxious to return to their homes in Indian Territory in 1862. 
Many of their young men were anxious to render military 
service to the United States.’ 

The letter from Dole, dated April 5, ordered Furnas 
to report for duty to the United States mustering officer at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Turning the Nebraska Adver- 
tiser and the Nebraska Farmer over to the care of T. R. 
Fisher and T. C. Hacker, Furnas prepared to leave for 
Kansas. Fisher and Hacker published the Nebraska Adver- 
tiser every week without interruption, but discontinued the 
Nebraska Farmer. Upon arrival at Fort Leavenworth, 
Furnas was mustered in as Colonel, United States Army, on 
April 18. He awaited orders from Gen. Henry W. Halleck, 
Commanding General, Department of the Mississippi. Two 
days later, he received detailed instructions from Adjutant 
General Thomas in Washington, D. C., authorizing him to 
organize a regiment of infantry from the loyal Indians then 
in Kansas. Thereupon, he proceeded to Leroy, Coffey County, 
Kansas, and in a few days enrolled ten companies of in- 
fantry totaling 1,009. Agent Cutler for the Creeks and 
Agent Snow for the Seminoles assisted him in the recruit- 
ment process. In compliance with Thomas’ orders, he in- 
formed Lt. Charles S. Bowman, mustering officer at Fort 
Leavenworth, of his action, but received no reply. 

At this point, confusion and conflict of command in the 
military force in Kansas hampered the organization of the 
First Indian Expedition. General Halleck, being opposed to 
the arming of Indians, neglected to send on to Kansas the 
instructiows to form the Indian expedition which he had re- 
ceived from Washington. Meanwhile, Brig. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis took command of the District of Kansas. Sturgis, 
being unaware of Washington’s orders to Halleck, ordered a 
stop to the recruitment of Indian troops and threatened ar- 
rest to anyone disobeying the order. William G. Coffin, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Southern Superin- 


2 Ibid., pp. 79-89. 
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tendency,.coolly informed General Sturgis that the Indians 
were being enlisted for military service under authority of 
the Interior, not the War Department! 


This confused situation placed Colonel Furnas, with his 
ten companies of Indian troops at Leroy, in a very precarious 
position. On the day after the arrival of General Sturgis’ 
order banning Indian recruitment, Major Minor, in com- 
mand of a cavalry detachment at nearby Iola, Kansas, ar- 
rived at Leroy. He was at a loss as to what action to take. 
However, Minor did not arrest Furnas as he was authorized 
to do by Sturgis’ order. In an attempt to clarify the situa- 
tion, Furnas sent a letter to Commissioner Dole explaining 
what had occurred. Dole caused new instructions to be is- 
sued by the War Department. The Indian troops were to 
serve as a home guard force only, and were to be accom- 
panied by white troops on their return to Indian Territory.* 


After sending the letter to Dole, Furnas returned to 
Brownville for a few days to straighten out his business af- 
fairs. Being very short of cash he wrote to A. S. Paddock, 
Secretary of the Territory, for financial assistance. Pad- 
dock promised to send $100 to Mrs. Furnas to tide the family 
over the summer months.‘ Realizing that the duration of 
his military service was uncertain, and needing the money, 
Furnas sold the Nebraska Advertiser and the printing plant 
to Fisher and Hacker.’ Inasmuch as Dr. Andrew S. Holla- 
day, his good friend, desired active military service, Furnas 
wrote to the Surgeon General’s office, Washington, D. C., 
in an attempt to secure a commission for Dr. Holladay as 
surgeon of the First Indian Regiment. The matter was 
referred to the Medical Director at Fort Leavenworth for 
action.’ On his return to Kansas, Colonel Furnas signed a 


8 Ibid., pp. 107-109 ff. 

4A. S. Paddock to Furnas, June 9, 1862 (Unless otherwise in- 
dicated all letters cited are from the Robert W. Furnas papers in 
the Nebraska State Historical Society.) 

5 Ibid., June 12, 1862. 

6 Indian Expedition Papers, Furnas Collection, May 25, 1862. 

7M. J. Asch to R. W. Furnas, May 25, 1862. 
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contract with Dr. Holladay engaging him as regimental 
surgeon for the total compensation of $100 per month.*® 

The recruitment of the ten companies of the First Indian 
Regiment was easy to accomplish. With a view to an early 
return to their homes in Indian Territory, the braves readily 
enlisted. Unfortunately, only one company officer—Captain 
Billy Bowlegs, son of the famous Seminole chief—and a few 
enlisted men could either speak or understand English. All 
comunication had to be done through interpreters. The only 
interpreters available were uneducated negroes who had 
been taken in and raised by the Indians. This made it very 
difficult for Colonel Furnas and his staff to issue orders and 
to rely upon their being understood and executed. Eight of 
the companies contained Creek braves and the other two 
were Seminoles.® The outfitting of the First Indian Regi- 
ment was accomplished at Humboldt, Kansas, early in June. 
Uniforms and guns were issued to each soldier. Unfortun- 
ately, many of the guns would not shoot and were entirely 
worthless. Since 359 men had horses, about one third of the 
First Indian Regiment was mounted. Furnas was instructed 
to secure horses for the remainder from the enemy if 
possible.° om 

By the 10th of June, Col. William Weer, of the Tenth 
Kansas Infantry, arrived at Leroy, headquarters of the In- 
dian Expedition, to take command. In an effort to inject 
some measure of military discipline and esprit de corps, 
Colonel Weer ordered a battery drill for the entire Indian 
command on June 13. After the drill, the Indians were to 
have “a grand Ball play in the daytime and a War dance at 
night.”’® However the dance was to break up early, so that 
the Indians could get plenty of rest for the commencement 
of the march the next morning. The chiefs of the various 
tribes and the soldiers’ families were invited to attend the 
proceedings as spectators. The Indian soldiers bade farewell 
to their families, drank quantities of “bullet-proof” medicine 


8 Ibid., June 17, 1862. 


® Abel, op. cit., p. 114. 
10 Furnas to Col. William Weer, July 15, 1862. 
11 Hq., Indian Expedition, Special Orders No. 4, June 11, 1862. 
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and indulged in a grand war dance. On the next day, June 
14, the entire command proceeded in ranks of four to Hum- 
boldt to join the white auxiliary troops that were to accom- 
pany them. The white troops consisted of the Sixth, Ninth, 
and Tenth Kansas regiments, all of whom were far short of 
their minimum number, the Ninth Wisconsin Regiment, 
which was above the minimum number, and Allen’s and 


Rabb’s artillery batteries.** 

Finally, after many delays, the Indian Expedition left 
Humboldt for the march into Indian Territory. The white 
and Indian troops did not march side by side. Allen’s ar- 
tillery battery, containing “them wagons that shoot” for 
which the Indians had great respect, took the lead. Of the 
1,009 Indian soldiers enlisted in the First Indian Regiment, 
991 were present for the beginning of the march.'*® The 
Second Indian Regiment, recruited by Col. John Ritchie, 
contained only about 500 Indian soldiers. In a letter to Com- 
missioner Dole, Superintendent Coffin gave the following 
interesting description of the expedition: 

I have just returned from Humboldt—the army there 
under Col. Weer consisting of the 10th Kansas Regiment 
4 Companys of the 9th Kansas Allen’s Battery of Six 
Tenths Parrot Guns and the First and second Indian 
Regements left for the Indian Territory in good stile 
and in fine spirits the Indians with their new uniforms 
and small Military caps on the Hugh Heads of Hair 
made rather a Comecal Ludecrous apperance they 
marched off in Columns of 4 a breast singing the war 
song all joining in the chourse and a more animated 
seen is not often witnessed. The officers in command of 
the Indian Regements have labored incessantly and the 
improvement the Indians have made in drilling is much 
greater than I supposed them capabell of and I think 
the opinion and confidence of all in the efficency of the 
Indian Regements was very much greater when they 

left than at any previous period and I have little doubt 

that for the kind of service that will be required of 

them they will be the most efecient troops in the Ex- 

pedition!4 
Whatever may have been Coffin’s shortcomings in spelling 
and grammar, he gave a graphic description of this unique 


military force. 
12 Furnas’ notes on Indian Expedition, Furnas Collection. 


18 Ibid. 
14 Coffin to Dole, June 25, 1862, in Abel, op. cit., p. 123f. 
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The command proceeded southward by daily forced 
marches. Colonel Furnas went from company to company 
encouraging the officers and men. Nothing worthy of note 
occurred until they reached Cabin Creek in Indian Territory 
on July 2. Returning scouts reported that the Confederate 
Colonel Clarkson and his regiment, as well as a portion of the 
notorious Colonel Stand Watie’s regiment, were encamped 
at Locust Grove, some thirty miles distant. Col. William R. 
Judson, in command of the Second Brigade to which the 
First Indian Regiment was attached, ordered the following 
details drawn up: 250 men from the First Indian Regiment, 
one company from the Second Kansas Regiment, one com- 
pany from the Tenth Kansas Regiment, and a section of 
Allen’s battery. Colonel Furnas was ordered to remain at 
Cabin Creek in charge of the troops not participating. Lt. 
Col. Stephen H. Wattles, his assistant, was placed in com- 
mand of the troops detailed from the First Indian Regiment. 


Shortly before the detail was ready to march, Colonel 
Weer arrived in camp. Desiring the honor of leading the 
attack, Weer ordered Colonel Judson to remain in camp and 
assumed command. By a forced night march, the detail 
reached the Confederate camp a little after daylight on 
the morning of July 3. As soon as the exact position of the 
enemy was determined, Colonel Weer ordered an advance to 
within 100 rods of the enemy camp. The detach- 
ment of the First Indian Regiment led the advance, followed 
by the section of Allen’s battery and the white troops. Upon 
arriving opposite the hill upon which the enemy was situ- 
ated, Wattles ordered his Indian troops to halt until further 
orders. No orders were received from Colonel Weer. For- 
tifying himself with liquor for the expected battle, Weer, 
with his bodyguard, followed the main road, by-passed the 
point of attack, and rode out into the open prairie beyond 
the enemy camp. Realizing the serious dilemma that he 
and his Indian troops were in, Wattles invited the com- 
manding officer of the white troops to join in an assault on 
the Confederate camp. The invitation was judiciously de- 
clined. Wattles, with his 250 Indians, proceeded to charge 
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the enemy while the white troops stood nearby watching. 
Fifty enemy soldiers were killed and 116 taken prisoner. 
The captured contraband included 150 mules, 500 horses, 26 
wagons, 100 head of cattle, 500 stand of arms and a large 
amount of other stores. While the Indian troops were fight- 
ing, Colonel Weer lay dead drunk in the ambulance, totally 
unable to give an order and completely unaware of what 
was occurring. He did not regain consciousness until the 
detail, with the prisoners and contraband, had proceeded ten 
miles on the return trip to the main force at Cabin Creek.*® 


The Second Brigade marched southward along the banks 
of the Grand River, and made camp fourteen miles north of 
Fort Gibson, located at the juncture of the Arkansas and the 
Grand rivers. Scouting parties were sent every day into the 
region between the Grand River and the Arkansas state line. 
During the two weeks encampment on the Grand River, the 
Confederate leaders moved their forces, livestock and other 
property south of the Arkansas River where they had great- 
er strength. Many of the Cherokee soldiers who were cap- 
tured by Wattle’s forces expressed a desire to change their 
allegiance to the United States, so enough of them were 
enlisted in the Second Indian Regiment to bring it to full 
strength.'* The remainder were enlisted in a Third Indian 
Regiment and later recognized as a regular organization."* 
Two hundred and five of the horses captured from the Con- 
federates were used as mounts by the First Indian Regi- 
ment.'® 

During the southward march, relations between E. H. 
Carruth and H. W. Martin, the special Indian agents accom- 
panying the expedition, and Colonel Weer had been strained 
to the breaking point. After the skirmish at Locust Grove, 
Weer, without consulting Carruth or Martin, tried to con- 
vince John Ross, chief of the Cherokee nation, to abandon 


15 Furnas’ notes. 

16 Furnas to Weer, July 15, 1862. 

17 Brig. Gen. F. Salomon to Brig. Gen. James G. Blunt, August 
3, 1862, in Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1885), XIII, 531-532. 

18 Furnas to Weer, July 15, 1862. 
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his alliance with the Confederacy. Needless to say, Ross re- 
fused. While Carruth and Martin may have been guilty 
of trying to magnify their own importance, Weer treated 
them very badly and often ignored their very existence.'® 
Weer was thoroughly incompetent and totally unqualified 
for military command. Despite frequent warnings from 
Brig. Gen. James G. Blunt, who succeeded Sturgis as com- 
mander of the Department of Kansas, he placed the entire 
Indian Expedition in jeopardy by failing to maintain contact 
with supply trains from Kansas. By the middle of July, the 
expedition had only three days’ rations left, and Weer had 
no idea when or if supplies would arrive. As the situation 
became more desperate, three sets of couriers were sent 
northward to find the supply trains, but without success. 
The intensely hot and dry weather caused much suffering 
among the white troops from Wisconsin and Kansas. Worst 
of all, the only water obtainable was from stagnant pools 
that sickened both men and beasts. When it became neces- 
sary to issue only half rations, both white and Indian troops 
threatened to mutiny. Some of the officers threatened to 
resign. 

Finally, on July 18, a council was held by the staff to 
determine future action. All of the officers, except Colonel 
Weer, favored an immediate ma: zh northward to meet the 
supply trains. Weer overruled his subordinates and declar- 
ed his intention of remaining in camp. Thereupon, Col. 
Frederick Salomon of the Ninth Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry boldly placed Weer under arrest and assumed com- 
mand himself.*® This unusual action disrupted the entire 
Indian Expedition. Colonel Furnas, like the other regimental 
commanders, was placed in a difficult position. Should he 
support the insubordinate action of Salomon, or should he 
risk insubordination himself by refusing to obey Salomon’s 
orders? He decided to follow the former policy. Salomon 
determined to make a retrograde movement to Hudson’s 


Crossing, a few miles south of the Kansas line. The com- 


19 Abel, op cit., p. 133. 
2 Ibid., p. 139. 
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manders of the white regiments decided to join Salomon in 
the northward retreat. 

Under orders from the new expedition commander, the 
First and Second Indian Regiments were left to guard the 
area near the Grand and Verdigris rivers and the ford across 
the Arkansas River. As ranking officer in the field, Colonel 
Furnas assumed command of all troops. After consultation 
with the other officers, he decided to make camp on the 
Verdigris River, twelve miles west of the old camp on the 
Grand River. Almost immediately, trouble broke out among 
the Indian troops. The water was bad, jerked beef was the 
principal article of food, and worst of all, the white troops 
had deserted them in the face of the enemy. Desertions 
and insubordination increased to such an extent that Furnas 
decided to return to the old camp on the Grand River, which 
was renamed Camp Wattles. 

Special Agents Carruth and Martin were disgusted with 
the cowardly withdrawal of the white troops after the ad- 
vance into the Cherokee country. They appealed to Furnas 
to use his troops to protect the loyal Cherokees from enemy 
intrusion. In describing the plight of the loyal Cherokees, 
they wrote: 


The Rebels have already free access to about one third 
of the [Cherokee] Nation, and have destroyed the fences, 
and crops, and even the cooking utensils, belonging to 
the wives of the Cherokee soldiers lately enlisted in our 
army. The Country bordering on the Arkansas, Lee’s 

Creek, and Sallison, which is the best producing section 

of the Nation and the families living there whose hus- 

bands and fathers are in our army, are gathering at 

Park Hill and are even now in a suffering condition.” 
Moreover, many negro slaves who had been freed by the 
Indian Expedition had formed themselves into marauding 
bands and were pillaging freely among both Union and Con- 
federate sympathizers. 

During the next four weeks, Furnas sent frequent scout- 
ing parties into the country between the Grand and the 
Arkanas rivers. Being uneasy over Salomon’s usurpation 
of command, he sent Lt. A. C. Ellithorpe to Hudson’s Cross- 


21 FE. H. Carruth and A. W. Martin to Furnas, July 25, 1862. 
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ing to feel out the situation. There was no need for Furnas 
to worry, for the War Department had not only accepted 
Salomon’s mutiny, but had promoted him to brigadier gen- 
eral. Soon after arriving at Salomon’s headquarters, 
Ellithorpe wrote: 


In my interview with the Genl I can but think that his 
plan of operations is in the main good. The Cherokee 
country will be held firmly and Genl Salomen [sic] will 
give you timely information on his (the enemy’s) move- 
ments. You will find it best of policy to adhere strictly to 
his orders. ... The Genl approves your plans of possessing 
Fort Gibson, Park Hill, Taliqua, the ford across the 
Arkansas, etc. But hold your present position as Genl 
Head Quarters. ... Everything is tender footed and you 
must tread cautiously, but above all things obey orders 
strictly.22 


In order to facilitate speedy transportation and commun- 
ication with Salomon, Furnas stationed two companies be- 
tween his headquarters and Hudson’s Crossing. Actually, 
Furnas was trying to hold for the United States all of the 
Indian Territory between the Arkansas River and the Kan- 
sas border with two uncertain regiments of Indian soldiers 
and an unorganized third regiment of Indians. From in- 
telligence reports received from scouting parties, he estimat- 
ed the total strength of the Confederates in Indian Territory 
at 6,000 men consisting of 2,500 Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
2,000 “McIntosh” Creeks, 600 Cherokees, part of a regiment 
of Texans, and 300 white troops from Arkansas.** Gen. 
Douglas Cooper of the Confederacy was in command of all 
rebel forces. His subordinates were Colonels Drew, Stand 
Watie, and McIntosh. The white troops under General 
Salomon were garrisoned safely north of Hudson’s Crossing 
at least three days march from the Indian troops under 
Furnas. In response to an urgent request from Furnas, 
Salomon finally ordered the sending of a supply train with 
ten day’s rations as well as a section of Allen’s battery.** Be- 
fore Salomon’s letter arrived, the situation at Camp Wattles 
was becoming serious. By July 30, the food supply was al- 
most exhausted and the morale of the Indian troops was at 


22 Lt. A. C. Ellithorpe to Furnas, July 27, 1862. 


28 Furnas’ notes. 
24 Brig. Gen. F. Salomon to Furnas, July 29, 1862. 
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a low ebb. Col. William A. Phillips was engaged in a scout- 
ing expedition with a part of the Third Indian Regiment. 
In a dispatch to Phillips, Furnas wrote: 


I hesitate to order you to fall- back with all your force 
to these headquarters; but earnestly advise it. I am 
unable thus far to get from Genl Salomen [sic] either 
reinforcements or additional subsistence. You have 
about all the subsistence we have, and the Ist Indian 
Reg’t will in my opinion stampede within 48 hours as 
well as a portion of the 2d Reg’t. Genl Salomen’s en- 
tire force is now distant from us at least 50 miles. We 
must concentrate our forces or fall back— perhaps both 
The Creeks are afraid the Cherokees are leading them 
into traps, hence their great dissatisfaction. .. .We can- 
not hold the Indians here 48 hours longer, I am quite 
confident.?5 


Some kind of action was imperative. After consultation 
with his staff, Furnas ordered the command to break camp 
the following morning for a march to Hudson’s Crossing. 
Being unaware that another command had accomplished the 
deed, Furnas ordered Colonel Phillips to proceed to Park 
Hill to capture John Ross, the Cherokee chief, and the ar- 
chives of the Cherokee nation.** Upon completion of that 
action Phillips was to gather all loyal Cherokees who wished 
protection, and to proceed with them to Hudson’s Crossing. 

Three days after Furnas’ command broke camp, Salo- 
mon ordered the entire force to proceed to Hudson’s cross- 
ing without delay.27 General Hindman with his Confeder- 
ate troops had captured Cassville in southwestern Missouri 
and nearby Neosho had been evacuated by Union forces. 
With his left flank exposed to the Confederates in Missouri, 
Salomon felt the necessity of gathering all available troops 
at his headquarters. Moreover, his white troops had never 
participated in any hostilities. 

Characteristically, Agent Carruth disagreed with the 
necessity of evacuating the Indian Territory to the enemy. 
Only three months before, the Union military officers had 
guaranteed that the region would be held until the end of 
hostilities in the states. Inasmuch as there was no way of 


"28 Furnas to Col. W. A. Phillips, July 30, 1862. 
26 Ibid., July 31, 1862. 
27 Salomon to Furnas, August 2, 1862. 
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dissuading the military, he requested that Furnas allow 
twenty five Cherokee soldiers to return to the Cherokee 
country to recover their families and movable possessions.** 
Upon arrival at Hudson’s Crossing, Furnas’ command was de- 
tailed to guard the commissary stores of the expedition.”® 
Chief John Ross, then in the custody of the Second Kansas 
Regiment, reviewed the Cherokee soldiers in Furnas’ com- 
mand.*° 


The turn of events in the Indian Expedition thoroughly 
disgusted Furnas. Lack of planning, confusion of command, 
and downright incompetence on the part of the expedition’s 
commanders had rendered it impossible to carry out a posi- 
tive plan of operations against the enemy. Since he was 
detailed to serve at a general court martial at Fort Scott, he 
turned the command over to Colonel John Ritchie, com- 
mander of the Second Indian Regiment.*! General Blunt de- 
tailed Furnas to Nebraska Territory to raise another regi- 
ment of soldiers. Although Blunt was acting under in- 
structions from the Secretary of War, Governor Alvin 
Saunders of Nebraska Territory resented such intrusion by 
the military. On August 18, he issued a proclamation order- 
ing such recruiting officers to desist from their attempts at 
procuring enlistments in Nebraska.** It seems that terri- 
torial governors were every bit as jealous of their authority 
as were state governors in the Civil War period. 


The Sioux Indian uprising in Minnesota during 1862 
had alarmed settlers in the northern counties of Nebraska 
Territory, and they appealed to Governor Saunders for mili- 
tary protection. It was thought that another regiment would 
be raised for protection against the Sioux. Hoping for a 
commission in the new regiment, Furnas realized that he 
must sever all connection with the Indian Expedition. In 


28 Carruth to Furnas, August 6, 1862. 

29 W. S. Cloud to Furnas, August 8, 1862. 

30 J. B. Jones to Furnas, August 7, 1862. 
. 31 Hq. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Special Orders No. 84, July 
8, 1862. 

82 Executive Record, 1861-1867, Alvin Saunders, War Governor 
(Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society), p. 30. 
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the middle of September, he sent the following unusual letter 


to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton: 


I hereby tender my immediate and unconditional resig- 
nation as “Colonel of the First Regiment of Indian Home 
Guards for the defense of the Indian Territory.” My 
reasons for so doing are 


First: I have always doubted the propriety and policy 
of arming and placing in the field Indians. Five 
months connection with an Indian Regiment only con- 
firms me in the opinion that full-blood Indians can- 
not. be made soldiers, and that to attempt it is a useless 
waste of both time and money. 


But one company officer and but few of the men 
composing the Ist Regiment Home Guards, can speak 
or understand a word of English. All communication 
has been through Interpreters, all of whom are ignor- 
ant uneducated Negroes, who have been raised among 
the Indians and possess to a great degree their peculiar 
characteristics. The commander has but little assur- 
ance that they are understood or appreciated. They 
cannot be made to feel the obligations of a soldier, and 
especially the necessity of discipline. I could mention 
many instances in evidence of this opinion, but will 
content myself with a few only. 


When in the enemy’s country during the late “In 
dian Expedition”, and when also in close proximity 
with the enemy, the entire Regiment unceremoniously 
left the train of Baggage and Commissary wagons, 
upon the open prairie, and went off, many of them, 
on a plundering expedition. Again: on our return to 
Ft. Scott, quite one half the Regiment deserted, going 
their own way to their refugee homes at Leroy. It 
has been no uncommon occurrence to find half the 
sentinel asleep at their posts, or leaving them entirely 
on stormy nights, and Grand Guards and Pickets de- 
serting or leaving their stations to go hunting! 


Under these circumstances, I can but feel fully 
convinced that it is folly in the extreme, to attempt 
or continue any efforts with such wild Indians as are 
the Creeks, Seminoles and Utches [sic], composing 
the First Indian Regiment and that I am accomplishing 
nothing comparatively in aiding to crush the rebellion 
and restoring the Union. I am anxious to do some- 
thing in behalf of my country, Therefore 
Second: I tender my resignation as Col. of this Regi- 
ment with the determination, if accepted, of entering 
the service immediately again in Nebraska under the 
new Call for volunteers, where I hope to be more useful 
in this great and pressing emergency.®? 


388 R. W. Furnas to Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, Sep- 
tember 7, 1862. 
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Although the Indian Expedition had been a failure, 
Furnas had carried out his instructions as judiciously as 
possible. Under the circumstances, it is improbable that any 
officer could have achieved more success. Jealousy, lack of 
military experience and downright incompetence in the of- 
ficers placed in command of the Indian Expedition rendered 
it impossible to succeed. 


II 


In the absence of Governor Saunders, Acting Governor 
A. S. Paddock asked the War Department for authority to 
organize a regiment of cavalry for home defense. Upon re- 
ceipt of Paddock’s request, Maj. Gen. John Pope, in com- 
mand of the Department of the Northwest, St. Paul, Minn- 
esota, sent Brig. Gen. W. L. Elliott, his Inspector General, to 
Omaha. After consultations with Acting Governor Paddock, 
General Elliott issued the following order: 


For the protection of the settlers, one Regiment of Volun- 
teer Cavalry will be immediately organized and muster- 
ed into service, to serve for nine months unless sooner 
discharged, for the defense of the frontier.®4 


Twelve companies of three officers and one hundred en- 
listed men each were authorized for the regiment. Company 
officers, being elected by the enlisted men, were usually 
those men who recruited the group. The ten staff officers, 
including one colonel, three majors, two surgeons, one ad- 
jutant, one quartermaster and one commissary, were ap- 
pointed by the Governor.*® 

After making a short trip to Kansas to settle his accounts 
connected with the First Indian Regiment, Furnas went to 


34 Executive Record, 1861-1867, Alvin Saunders, War Governor, 
36. 
35 Ibid. 
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work enlisting a second company of volunteers from Brown- 
ville for the new cavalry regiment. Capt. T. W. Bedford and 
Lt. Henry M. Atkinson recruited the first local company— 
Company C—and it was accepted for service October 30, 
1862, Company A from Florence and Company B from 
Omaha had been accepted a week before.** By the second 
week in November, Furnas enlisted the necessary 100 men. 
It was much easier to raise a full company of 100 men in 
which everyone had a chance either to achieve non-com- 
missioned rank or to assist their friends, than to enlist ten 
men for a company whose ratings were already assigned. 

At a company meeting on November 15, Furnas was 
elected captain by acclamation. Lewis Hill, son of a prom- 
inent local merchant, was elected first lieutenant, and John 
H. Maun, real estate agent, received the second lieutenancy. 
William E. Furnas, age eighteen, oldest of the five sons, was 
elected first corporal of the company.** His military career 
was tragically short, for one month later, on December 17, 
he died of typhoid fever at a military hospital in Omaha.** 
Furnas’ company journeyed to Omaha early in December to 
enter the service. Lieutenant Muckay, mustering officer, ad- 
ministered the oath to Captain Furnas on December 8, and 
the group was designated Company E.*® By the end of De- 
cember, the company contained three officers and ninety 
eight enlisted men, with ninety eight horses.*° Company E 
was ordered to Nemaha City for duty soon after New Year’s 
Day, 1863. They set up their tents outside of the town and 
constructed a hospital shelter for the sick and sheds for the 
horses. Two uneventful months were spent on military drill 
at Nemaha City. 

While at Omaha, Furnas communicated with his close 
friend, Secretary Paddock, and with Governor Saunders on 
the possibility of securing the colonelcy of the Second Ne- 


86 A. T. Andreas, A History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 236. 

87 Sebvnche Advertiser, November 15, 1862. 

88 Official Return, Second Nebraska Cavalry, December, 1862. 

39 Muster Roll, Second Nebraska Cavalry Regiment. 

40 Official Return, December, 1862. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SECOND NEBRASKA CAVALRY 


From left to right: Col. Robert W. Furnas, Maj. John Taffe, 
Lt. Col. William F Sapp, Maj. John W. Pearman, Surgeon 
Aurelius Bowen, Reg. Adj. Henry M. Atkinson, and Maj. 
George Armstrong. 
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braska Cavalry, as the regiment soon came to be known. 
Because of his military experience with the Indian Expedi- 
tion and his prominence in South Platte politics, he was 
given the coveted command. On March 24, he went to 
Omaha and was mustered in as colonel by Lt. John A. 
Wilcox. His staff included: Lt. Col. William F. Sapp of 
Omaha, Adjutant General of Nebraska Territory; Maj. John 
Taffe of Omaha; and Maj. John Pearman of Nebraska City.*’ 
The first two companies—L and M—were accepted for serv- 
ice in March and the regiment was full. A regimental supply 
depot was established at Omaha in February. The total 
strength of the regiment was thirty-three officers and 1,105 
enlisted men. The regiment had 1,081 horses. The twelve 
companies were stationed at various points along the Miss- 
ouri River from Falls City to Dakota City and at Fort Kearny 
on the Platte River.** 

During April, six companies—E, F, D, H, L, and M— 
marched from Omaha to Sioux City, on the Iowa side of the 
Missouri River. Three companies—B, C, and D—were per- 
manently detailed to remain as guards at Fort Kearny and 
Omaha. The remaining nine companies were ordered to 
participate in a campaign against the Sioux Indians in Da- 
kota Territory. The Sioux threatened to continue the mass- 
acres and plunderings which they had started in southern 
Minnesota in 1862. Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully, in command of 
the First Military District at Sioux City, was the ranking 
officer in charge of the Indian campaign of 1863. 


The nine participating companies of the Second Nebras- 
ka Cavalry Regiment rendezvoused at Camp Cook (re- 
named Camp Sully), located six miles west of Sioux City 
in Dakota Territory.** The following three weeks were 
spent in getting the outfit in shape for the Indian campaign. 
General Sully issued a general order containing detailed 
instructions for both officers and men. With respect to 
the enemy, he supplied the following information: 


41 Muster Roll, Second Nebraska Cavalry. 
42 Official Return, March, 1863. 
43 Ibid., May, 1863. 
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Indians, as a general rule, do not attack at night, but 
frequently a small party endeavors to make a stampede 
for the purpose of securing some of the animals. . . . The 
Officers will instruct the men that not all the Indians 
they meet are to be treated as enemies. The Command- 
ing General will designate what tribes, and in what 
sections of the country the Indians are to be considered 
hostile and so treated. 


In conclusion, the Commanding General takes this 
opportunity to give the following advice in regard to 
fighting Indians in case of an action. Should the In- 
dians be running and we pursuing, the officers will see 
the men keep near each other; beware of small parties 
straying away and getting ambuscaded. In attacking or 
pursuing an Indian, be careful not to get on his left side 
by getting on his right you deprive him of the use of 
his most formidable weapon for close quarters—the bow 
and arrow. And above all be careful how you approach 
a wounded Indian or one who may be pretending to 
be dead. An Indian fighting has no idea of mercy and 
he naturally thinks you have none either.** 

Company A under Lieutenant Clark was sent ahead 
to Fort Randall as advance guard. A few days later, Com- 
pany I under Captain Leaming followed suit. The main body 
of the regiment, totaling seven companies, was made ready 
for the 150 mile march. The horses were all shod and mili- 
tary equipment was checked and packed. Vigorous activi- 
ty replaced the inertia and boredom of garrison life.*° Gen- 
eral Sully’s force for the expedition against the Sioux con- 
sisted of the Sixth Iowa Cavalry and the Second Nebraska 
Cavalry. Accompanying a commissary train, two companies 
—F and G—left Camp Sully at daybreak on June 20. On 
the following day, Companies H and L departed as escort 
to another supply train. Colonel Furnas, with the remain- 
ing three companies of the regiment and one battalion of the 


Sixth Iowa Cavalry, left at daybreak, June 22.** 

The first day’s march was along the north bank of the 
Missouri River to Miles Hall Point, twenty two miles distant 
from Camp Sully. The lush grass provided excellent graz- 


44 General Orders No. 22, General Alfred Sully, June 6, 1863 
(Furnas papers). 

45 Military Journal, Colonel R. W. Furnas, Second Nebraska 
Cavalry Regiment, June-September, 1862 (Furnas papers). 

46 Ibid., June 22, 1863. 
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ing for horses and the country was very pleasant to travel 
through. The Vermillion River was crossed near its en- 
trance into the Missouri on the next day. Scouting parties 
of two or three men were detailed every day to reconnoiter 
the surrounding countryside. The main body soon overtook 
the advance companies with the supply trains, and they 
proceeded together into Yankton, capital of Dakota Terri- 
tory. Yankton was then a small settlement in which Furnas 
counted twenty houses.*? The route of march followed the 
banks of the Missouri River as it turned northward, Only a 
few Indian stragglers were seen, and no unusual events oc- 
curred. On arrival at Fort Randall on June 28, Furnas or- 
dered construction of a camp across the river from the fort. 
However, a heavy rain on payday, June 30, forced him to 
move the camp one mile away to higher ground.** 

As the command marched northward to Fort Randall, 
Furnas was much interested in the topography of Dakota 
Territory. Prior to this time, he had never traveled north 
of Omaha. In his daily journal, he speculated favorably on 
the agricultural possibilities of Dakota. Although he watch- 
ed carefully for signs of fortifications or remains of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition of 1804, none were visible. He did 
find some interesting Indian drawings on the sides of chalk 
bluffs together with indecipherable writing.*® The Fourth of 
July holiday was celebrated by the firing of a national salute 
and a rush to the sutler’s wagon for refreshments. On the 
following day, the command broke camp and started for 
Fort Pierre. Because of the rough, broken ground, several 
supply wagons overturned. The extremely hot weather had 
turned the grass brown and good grazing for the horses was 
difficult to find. Most of the creeks were bone dry because 
of the hot weather and lack of rain. The low stage of the 
Missouri River caused two steamboats supplying the expedi- 
tion, the War Eagle and the Belle Peoria, to run aground on 
sandbars north of Fort Randall. All of the freight had to be 


unloaded before either could be refloated. 


47 Ibid., June 25, 1863. 
48 Ibid., June 30, 1863. 
49 Tbid., July 3, 1863. 
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When the thermometer reached 110 degrees on July 7, 
Furnas decided that it was foolhardy to march in the heat 
of the day. Consequently, he ordered the day’s march to 
begin at one or two o’clock in the morning and to terminate 
by ten or eleven in the morning. In describing the daily 
routine of march, he wrote in his journal: 

The weather up to 7 or 8 O.C. was cool and comfortable, 

inspiriting the horses into a rapid walk. But weariness, 

accompanied by the tramp-tramp over the hollow sound- 

ing prairie induced to drowsiness and a consequent ca- 

denced nodding side and shifty shuffle through the 

whole column. Major Pearman taking the lead in this 
very graceful and ludicrous movement. . . . But little 
grass, no timber, no game and no water until we arrived 

here where a cesspool would be a luxury and the shade 

of a tent a necessity.5° 
Large herds of buffalo were frequently seen grazing on the 
west side of the Missouri river. Otherwise, the game was 
quite scarce. 

The Crow Creek Indian Agency was reached in a few 
days and a camp was made four miles north of the agency. 
There were about 1,500 Santee Sioux and about 2,000 Winne- 
bagoes living at the agency. The latter had been driven out 
of Minnesota because of the Sioux uprising in the previous 
year. The Santee Sioux were nearly all women and children, 
for their men were engaged in hunting and war parties. 
During the three weeks stay at Crow Creek, Furnas made 
the acquaintance of Clark W. Thompson, the United States 
Indian Agent. This acquaintance was to prove highly useful 
a few years later. Moreover, the respite offered pleasant 
diversion for the officers and men. In his journal, Furnas 
noted: 


While here the Indians particularly Isantee squaws 
(seeking substitutes for “Bucks,” I presume, in which 
I opine they were quite successful) swarmed our Camp 
from “early morn to dewy eve,” their dusky forms fre- 
quently seen flitting in the pale moonlight performing 
their “rites” among the shubbery and stumps to a much 
later hour;—filthy hags whose ugliness was equaled only 
by their want of anything like modesty or virtue.5! 


5° Ibid., July 9, 1863. 
51 Ibid., July 31, 1863. 
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The performance of a native dance by the Winnebagoes in 
front of Furnas’ tent also helped to relieve the monotony. 

The entire command broke camp at Crow Creek on July 
31 and headed for Fort Pierre. Because all of the creeks 
were dry, the regiment frequently had to return to the 
Missouri for water. Many old Indian camping grounds were 
passed on the three day journey to Fort Pierre. Unfortun- 
ately, no sign of rain was present to break the terrible heat 
of the day. Upon arrival at Fort Pierre, a camp was made 
on a plateau near the river. General Sully and his staff, 
who were encamped four miles above the fort, visited 
Furnas’ command and inspected the troops.** Because of 
the parched condition of the grass and brush, many prairie 
fires broke out near the camp. Considerable time. was spent 
by the entire command in extinguishing the fires. A terrific 
dust and windstorm flattened all of the tents a few days later. 


The food supplies of the command were nearly exhaust- 
ed, so the arrival of the steamer Belle Peoria was heartily 
welcomed by the troops. General Sully moved Fort Pierre 
from the west to the east bank of the Missouri and erected 
a large two story block house with a six pound cannon in 
the second story.** Preparations were made for departure 
of the entire brigade under General Sully farther up the 
Missouri in pursuit of the Sioux. The sick were left at Fort 
Pierre to recuperate. All surplus horses were left’ behind. 
General Sully’s staff and the Sixth Iowa Cavalry proceeded 
one day ahead of the Second Nebraska Cavalry. From 
twenty to twenty five miles were covered every day. A little 
diversion came on August 25, when Furnas noted: 


During the day Buffalo and Antelope were seen in abun- 
dance. Fine sport in hunting. 15 or 20 buffaloes were 
killed in sight of the command. W. M. McCormick 
killed 3. Command halted in sight of a large herd and 
a great many of the boys went in pursuit and were quite 
successful. One horse was shot and a matter of surprise 
that many more were not as most of those who went out 
were quite inexperienced.®4 


52 Ibid., August 3, 1863. 


58 Tbid., August 9, 1863. 
54 Ibid., August 25, 1863. 
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When another horse was accidentally shot on a hunting ex- 
pedition, General Sully had to forbid such sport. Stray In- 
dians were being picked up by scouting parties almost 
every day and General Sully ordered a close watch for a 
surprise attack. The captured Indians, mostly women, told 
conflicting stories of the whereabouts of the war parties. 
The trail of General Sibley’s command was discovered but 
no contact was made. 

On August 28, the Second Nebraska Cavalry arrived at 
Long Lake, east of Bismarck, present capital of North Da- 
kota. The lake was at a very low stage and so full of alkali 
that many horses would not drink the water. The entire 
command was very anxious to engage the Sioux in battle. 
Under orders from Sully, Furnas sent a battalion led by 
Major Pearman to the outlet of Long Lake where 100 Indian 
lodges were presumed to be located. The Indians had vacated 
the site before the battalion arrived. However, burned and 
deserted wagons and white female wearing apparel were 
found in the vicinity.®® 

The prolonged search for the elusive Sioux was reward- 
ed on September 3 after the regiment went into camp near 
the head of the James River. Scouts reported at four o’clock 
in the afternoon that an Indian camp of 600 lodges was lo- 
cated eight miles away at Whitestone Hills. In compliance 
with Sully’s orders, Furnas set out with eight companies of 
his command to assist Major House, commanding the Sixth 
Iowa Cavalry, in surrounding the encamped Indians. In his 
official report to Sully, Furnas gives the following descrip- 
tion of the engagement: 


On approaching the Indian encampment, I found House’s 
battalion drawn up in order of battle on the north side, 
and on reconnoitering the enemy’s position, perceived 
that the Indians were leaving as fast as possible. I 
immediately ordered Maj. House to pursue on the left 
flank of the enemy, while I with the Second Nebraska 
moved on their right flank. Arriving opposite that po- 
sition, I perceived the Indians, at halt, formed in line 
of battle, apparently awaiting our attack. I immediate- 
ly formed my men in line of battle. .. . As it was nearly 
dark, I felt that time was precious, and if anything was 


55 Ibid., August 29, 1863. 
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to be done that night, it must be done speedily, and 
made up my mind to attack the enemy immediately. I 
therefore changed my plan of operations. I ordered 
Maj. Taffe with his battalion to proceed to the head of 
the ravine in which the Indians were posted to cut 
off their retreat in that direction, which order was 
promptly executed, and his command formed in line 
awaiting further orders. I then ordered the Second 
Battalion to advance on the enemy which it did. Maj. 
Taffe, then, by my order, came forward, the line of the 
two battalions forming an obtuse angle. When within 
four hundred yards I ordered my men to dismount, and 
after advancing one hundred yards nearer, ordered the 
Second Battalion to open the battle by a volley from their 
Enfields, which they did with precision and effect, cre- 
ating quite a confusion in the enemy ranks. At this 
time, I perceived what I supposed to be Major House’s 
battalion, about a mile distant, advancing upon the 
enemy’s rear. In the order in which my line was now 
formed, I advanced upon the enemy, pouring in upon him 
as I advanced a fire from my whole line, which was 
immediately and vigourously returned by the Indians 
.... The battle now raged with fury for some time on 
both sides. The enemy successively, by a desperate 
charge, attempted to turn my right and left flanks, but 
they were repelled with slaughter. . . . At this juncture, 
I became convinced that House’s battalion, mistaking 
my command in the darkness for Indians, were firing 
into it. I therefore ordered my men to fall back, out of 
range of House’s guns, and mount their horses, as the 
Indians were now in rout, and were fleeing out of range 
of my guns, up a ravine, some distance to the front.5¢ 


There is no evidence that Furnas notified House of the 
change in plans. Perhaps it was not possible in the confusioy 
of semi-darkness. At any rate, House’s actions seemed to 
indicate that he had not been informed. Furnas’ estimate 
of the enemy’s strength at 1,000 was undoubtedly exagger- 
ated. So were the estimated Indian casualties of 150 killed 
and 300 wounded. The actual casualties in the Second Ne- 
braska Cavalry were seven killed, fourteen wounded, and 
ten missing in action. Five horses were killed, nine wound- 
ed, and nine missing."’ 

The last firing occured at about eight thirty in the even- 
ing in almost total darkness. Not receiving any orders from 


Sully, Furnas ordered his men to dismount and hold the 


56 Colonel Furnas’ official report to General Sully on hostili- 
ties at Whitestone Hills, in Andreas, op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
57 Official Return, Second Nebraska Cavalry, September, 1863. 
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battleground until daylight. In his journal he gives the 
following picture of the scene at dawn: 


No Indians save dead were to be seen. The whole coun- 
try. for miles was covered with roving, howling dogs, 
and ponies. The Indians fled leaving everything, tents, 
meat, cooking utensils, and 15 or 20 small children. .. . 
We camped for the day on the ground occupied by the 
Indians when they were discovered.5§ 


A small force of men, sent back to camp for the ambu- 
lance, was attacked by the Sioux and four men were killed.®® 
Among the enemy were reported to be many branches of 
the great Siouan family: Santees, Brules, Yanktons, and 
Blackfeet (the band). They escaped before the regiment 
could start in pursuit. 

In a few days, the Second Nebraska Cavalry broke camp 
and marched to General Sully’s headquarters near Farm Is- 
land on the Missouri. Sully ordered the regiment to proceed 
to Fort Randall to relieve the garrison at that place.®” After 
a few weeks of garrison duty, the regiment left Fort Ran- 
dall for the long march downstream to Omaha. The march 
was made at a leisurely pace, taking two weeks.*' Since no 
quarters were available at Omaha, all of the companies were 
sent to their respective places of enrollment to be mustered 
out of the service. In his last order to the regiment, Furnas 
said: 

In parting with the 2d Nebraska Cavalry, by reason of 
the expiration of its term of service, it is a pleasant 
duty of the Colonel commanding to bear testimony to 
your good conduct in all essentials which constitute the 
soldier, in camp, on the march, and on the battlefield. ... 
While congratulating you upon the results of the ex- 
pedition, the Colonel commanding cannot fail to express 
his grief for the loss of those of his command who were 
killed in the engagement of September 3 and others who 
fell by disease during the campaign. . . . We now sep- 


arate and go to our respective homes. The best wishes 
of the Colonel commanding attend you.* 


58 Furnas Military Journal, September 4, 1863. 

59 Ibid., September 5, 1863. 

60 General Orders No. 62, September 16, 1863. 

61 Official Return, October, 1863. 

62 General Orders No. 12, Second Nebraska Cavalry, November 
30, 1863, in Andreas, op. cit., p. 238. 
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The field and staff officers and men of the regiment were 
mustered out of the service on December 1, three weeks 
short of the nine months’ enlistment. 


Furnas was well satisfied with the part that his regi- 
ment had played in the Indian campaign against the Sioux. 
Although not a soldier by nature, he tried his best to follow 
orders faithfully and to keep his regiment in good trim. He 
had a better than average concern for the welfare of the 
enlisted men. The weather had proved a more difficult op- 
ponent than the Sioux who knew better than to make a 
frontal attack on a large mounted force. Probably the most 
important effect of this military experience was the large 
number of friends and acquaintances that he had made. 
Many of these were to prove extremely valuable in his future 
political career. 


83 Muster-Out Roll, Second Nebraska Cavalry Regiment. 











THE PLATTSMOUTH LETTERS OF 
CYRUS WOODMAN, 1869-1870 


Edited By C. L. MARQUETTE 


Missouri River Rail Road Company, an Iowa corporation 
chartered in 1852 to construct and operate a line across 
that state (hereafter referred to as BMI), accepted the re- 
sponsibility of extending their railway into Nebraska, they 
agreed upon two major propositions. One called for the for- 
mation of a new company; and promptly a Nebraska cor- 
poration, with the long title of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad Company in Nebraska (BMN), was founded. 
It received all the rights and privileges, including the federal 
land grant of the Iowa company in Nebraska, and on July 
4 broke ground at Plattsmouth for a rail line to stretch from 
that city to Lincoln and thence ultimately to connect with 
the Union Pacific at Fort Kearny, a distance of 172 miles. 
The second concerned the appointment of a resident man- 
ager to look after the business affairs of the company in 
that area. The implementation of this proposition was given 
to J. W. Brooks, president of the BMI since July, 1868 and 
one of its chief promoters—similar positions he subsequently 
held with the BMN. Forthwith, Brooks selected Cyrus 
Woodman, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who, at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the BMN, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and to the board. 
An eastern man with a good education and a wide 
variety of business experiences in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 


iE 1869, when the financial backers of the Burlington and 


[42] 
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Minnesota, Cyrus Woodman had earned the reputation 
among Boston men of being a sound and reliable business 
man with excellent judgment and a keen mind. He was 
born on June 2, 1814 in Buxton, Maine, where his father 
farmed and practiced law. In 1836, after graduating from 
Bowdoin College, he went to Boston and first entered the 
law office of Samuel Hubbard and later that of William J. 
Hubbard and Francis O. Watts. In October, 1838, he ma- 
triculated at Harvard Law School; and in the following 
July was admitted to the bar in Boston. Then, in December, 
as assistant agent for the Boston and Western Land Com- 
pany, Woodman accompanied the agent, William S. Russell, 
of Plymouth, to northwestern Illinois where the company 
had large holdings near Winslow, in Stephenson County. 
During the summer of 1840, after a long and debilitating ill- 
ness, Russell resigned his post, and the stockholders selected 
Woodman to act in his stead. Woodman held the position 
until 1843 when the company was dissolved. At that time, 
he purchased the Winslow properties. 


Although Woodman held the Winslow properties until 
1855, he ended his residence there in the summer of 1844 
when he moved to Mineral Point, Wisconsin Territory, then 
the fastest growing settlement in the Lead District. Here 
he entered into a profitable parnership with Cadwallader 
Colden Washburn, formerly of Livermore, Maine, who later 
founded a set of flour mills at Minneapolis which today bear 
his name, and who served in Congress, the Union Army, and 
as governor of Wisconsin. The two men engaged in many 
enterprises: pettifogging, banking, mining, shot-manufac- 
turing; but their greatest undertaking was that of land 
agents for men in the East and of land and timber specu- 
lation in their own right. When the partnership was dis- 
solved by mutual consent after eleven happy and properous 
years, Woodman, now forty-one years of age, retired with 
a sizeable fortune to tend to the education of his children. 
In the fall of 1863, after spending some time abroad, he 
moved to Cambridge where he purchased a house on Kirk- 
land Place. 
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Except for the time he would spend in the care of his 
investments, which were mostly in western pinelands, Wood- 
man had hoped to live leisurely, enjoying the many books 
in his library, renewing personal contacts with old friends, 
one no less a person than Governor John A. Andrew, and 
making new ones. But that desire was not then realized. As 
a successful speculator and land agent, whose firm had en- 
joyed a wide and excellent reputation among the capitalists 
of the Boston area, Woodman’s opinions on western business 
and political matters were much sought after and eventually 
brought him into close association with men interested in 
western railroads. Shortly, he was chosen by John W. 
Brooks, John M. Forbes, and Robert S. Watson to manage 
the final disposal of pinelands owned by the Michigan Pine 
Land Association of which the three men acted as trustees. 
These pinelands, which lay principally in lower Michigan, 
had come to the Association from the St. Mary’s Falls Ship 
Canal Company which had constructed a canal along the St. 
Mary’s River in the years from 1853 to 1855. 


After five years of careful and profitable management, 
Woodman had substantially sold the acreage and in Febru- 
ary, 1869 turned in his final report. In a letter to Brooks 
in which the final report was included, he announced that 
he was now ready to undertake work in another field. He 
had in mind the complete charge of the land department 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and even asked Brooks to 
suggest his name as a suitable person for the position if the 
occasion arose. Apparently Brooks never did; but within 
ninety days he conferred with Woodman on the proposition 
of managing the construction and operation of the BMN 
which was still in the planning stage. In June, after a trip 
to the Plattsmouth area, Woodman accepted, agreeing to 
stay a year with the company. There remained only the 
formal election by the Board of Directors of the BMN and 
this was accomplished in November, 1869. 

Meantime, Woodman had opened a company office 
at Plattsmouth and settled to a year of management, a year 
which proved a most unpleasant one. New at the game of 
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railroad building, the knotty problems surrounding the con- 
struction of the line bothered him. He deplored the absence 
of good subordinates and even threatened to resign if the 
Boston capitalists behind the project failed to furnish him 
with competent help. He was irritated by the slowness with 
which the contractors acted, and wrote hard letters about 
the inadequacy of the town, of its lack of culture and of its 
roughness to his friends. He believed the town was poorly 
chosen as the eastern terminus of the road. The year 
couldn’t move fast enough for him. He longed for his quiet 
study and friends in Boston and Cambridge. 


These letters are valuable for that portion of the story 
which relates to the early construction of the BMN in Platts- 
mouth and adjacent area as well as a picture of the town in 
1869-70. That Woodman was prejudiced is obvious. Had 
he pioneered in Nebraska at an earlier age—at the age when 
he went into the Lead District of Wisconsin—his picture of 
Plattsmouth may have been different. But in 1869, he was 
fifty-five and “on the downhill of life,” and the frontier held 
no attraction for him. He remained with the company at 
Plattsmouth out of a sense of duty and for selfish reasons. 
After his year, he retired to Cambridge where he died in 
1889. He lies buried at Buxton, Maine. 


1The biographical facts for this short sketch of Woodman’s 
life have been taken from Richard C. Overton, Burlington West, 
A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad (Cambridge, 
1941), passim; Cyrus Woodman, The Woodmans of Buxton, Maine 
(Boston, 1874), 64-65; George F. Emery, “Cyrus Woodman,” Col- 
lections and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society (Port- 
land, 1890), 2nd Series, I, 113-124; C. L. Marquette, ed., “Letters of 
a Yankee Sugar Planter,” The Journal of Southern History, VI 
(November, 1940), 521-546; Ellis E. Usher, “Cyrus Woodman: A 
Character Sketch,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, II (June, 1919), 
393-412; S. M. Watson, “Cyrus Woodman,” The Maine Historical 
and Genealogical Recorder (Portland, 1889), VI, 317-332; Thomas 
M. Davis, “Building the Burlington Through Nebraska—A Sum- 
mary View,” Nebraska History, XXX (December, 1949), 317-347. 
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Sunday, July 18, 1869° 


Dear Charley*. . . . Left the R. R. at Pacific City six 
miles from here on the opposite side of the river and came 
from thence by stage through the Missouri river bottom. 
Plattsmouth has about 1200 inhabitants, situated in a narrow 
valley with bluffs on each side. We have had heavy rains 
and we travel around with our pantaloons rolled up or tucked 
inside of our boots. It is better than Mineral Point was when 
I first went there, for here we have sidewalks on the main 
street. It seems like old times. One Richard Vivian, a 
Cornishman recently from Portage City and formerly from 
Sparta,‘ keeps a tavern here. The table is fair, but my bed 
room is about 7 x 9. I hope to find more comfortable quar- 
ters soon. 

Our head engineer got here about a week before me. 
We have hired office rooms over a whiskey shop, which will 
do for the present. The contract for grading the work for 
sixty miles was let before we got here and the contractors are 
vigorously at work. We hope to be running over the road 
within a year from this time. I shall be busy in getting ties, 
rails, locomotives, right of way and a thousand other things. 
Being a green hand, it will be up hill work for me. 

As Land Commissioner, our Boston folks have engaged 
a man who is now the Land Commissioner on the Hannibal 
& St. Joe road,*® and as secretary they have engaged a man 





2This collection of letters is from the Letter-Press Books 
of Cyrus Woodman in possession of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and is used with the permission of the Society. To re- 
duce them to a length suitable for publication without further de- 
leting them, a few editorial liberties have been taken. Since all 
of the letters originated in Plattsmouth and all but one were sent 
by Woodman to Charles L. Stephenson, Galena, Illinois, to his 
brother, George Woodman, New York City, and to his wife, Char- 
lotte Woodman, those parts of the heading, salutation and compli- 
mentary close containing such facts have been omitted. The salu- 
tation has been indented and placed on the beginning line of the 
printed portion of each letter. Eight periods across the page have 
been used to indicate the deletion of a paragraph or more, except 
at the beginning and end of the letters where four periods have 
been made to serve that purpose, here again to save space. 

® Charles L. Stephenson was appointed steamboat inspector for 
the upper Missouri and Mississippi rivers by Lincoln in 1863 and 
held that position until his death. Stephenson was a Maine man 
and had migrated to Wisconsin in early territorial days, but he 
spent most of his life in Galena. He was a brother-in-law of the 
seven Washburn brothers. 

4 Both towns are in Wisconsin. 

5Thomas Doane. See Overton, Burlington West, p. 229. 

6 George S. Harris. Ibid., p. 290. 
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now in the Burlington office. Mr. Thomas Doane, the en- 
gineer, is a pleasant man and I think we shall get along 
well together. We think we have good contractors for the 
grading. I am fearing more trouble about getting ties than 
anything else. Have sent a man to explore the country 
down river and engage all the ties he can. Timber is very 
scarce here & we expect to be obliged to bring most of our 
ties up river on steamboats. 


This is rather a poor site for the terminus of the rail- 
road. We have to bring the track down two miles under 
the bluff where there is but a narrow space between the 
river and the bluff and where we must go to a heavy expense 
to save ourselves from being washed into the river, and to 
make additional room. I am rather disgusted with the site, 
especially as there is in all respects an admirable site ten 
miles up the river’... . The poetry of settling up a new 
country has all gone, and I could only be contented to stay 
here by constant employment. I shall be in Nebraska most 
of the time for a year... . 


July 25, 1869 


Dear Wife*. . . . This little town of 1200 inhaditants is 
not particularly interesting to me. I do not feel now as I 
did when I first went into the West, now nearly thirty years 
since. Then I was young; now I am on the down hill of 
life and do not look at things any longer with the rejoicing 
eyes of youth. 


I am not ambitious of either fame or riches and do not 
feel any spur to induce me to work hard for either. My 
position here brings me into connexion with some of the 
ablest business men of Boston, whom it is pleasant and ad- 
vantageous to know. Besides, it gives me something to do, 
and enables me by my daily labors to support my family and 
perhaps to be of some service to the country. It also gives 


7 In two letters to John W. Brooks, President of the BMN, one 
on May 26, 1869, after he had made an exploratory trip to Platts- 
mouth, Lincoln and Bellevue, and the other July 2, 1869, just be- 
fore he left Cambridge for Plattsmouth to take his position as 
managing director, Woodman expressed the belief that Bellevue . 
would make the best terminus for the road. The directors of the 
BMI at one time had in mind a project to bring their road down to 
the river opposite Bellevue. Ibid., p. 222. 

8Cyrus Woodman married Charlotte Flint, daughter of 
Ephraim Flint, of Baldwin, Maine, at Winslow, Illinois, January 
5, 1842. The Woodmans had six children, two of whom died in 
infancy. 
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me a position which may enable me to be of service to Frank,” 
if he should become a civil engineer. 

I thought it best, on the whole, to accept the position, 
though I cannot say that I have much heart for it. 


For offices, the Railroad Company has temporary rooms with 
a groggery underneath 


Sunday, Augt 1, 1869 


Dear Charley. I have recd your letter of the 26th inst. 
It is too hot to say much. I will only say that you do not 
want to come here at present, if you know when you are 
well off. There is but one tavern here worth running, and 
there you will find no comfort. I am boarding there, but 
pray for deliverance. I have not yet been able to find 
better quarters. It is kept by Frank Vivian, a Cornishman, 
who formerly kept a tavern at Sparta. He and Messmore 
married sisters. 

We have not comfortable office quarters yet, but hope 
to get them soon. This is a little one horse town where no 
white man should come for pleasure. There is a beautiful 
prairie country for 100 miles west from here and it will be 
soon all settled up for that distance. The crop is large & 
fine and a good many settlers are coming in. When the 
weather is cooler I will try to get a pass for you, if you 
should still want to come. You can come by rail through 
Dubuque directly to Omaha by the Northwestern. Perhaps 
you can get a pass on that route.’° The depot is at Council 
Bluffs, where you would find B. F. Thomas'' selling gro- 
ceries “wholesale & retail.” From there you can run down 
some 15 miles to “Pacific City” where a stage leaves for 
this place twice a day. This staging is hard in muddy time. 
There is also a stage every other morning from Omaha to this 
place 20 miles. 


® Frank Woodman, the second of the Woodman children, was 
born in Mineral Point, September 26, 1846. His early education 
was obtained abroad and in the preparatory schools of the East. 
He studied engineering at Harvard, and spent his vacations on the 
railroad in Nebraska, investigating timber plots for his father, and 
in travel. He never went into railroading, but became mechanical 
. engineer at and subsequently owner of a knitting mill in Charles- 
town, West Virginia. He died in 1918. 

10The BMI was not opened for through business between 
Chicago and East Plattsmouth (on the east bank of the Missouri 
River opposite Plattsmouth) until January 1, 1870. (Overton, 
Burlington West, p. 231.) The Northwestern and Rock Island roads 
were ready: in 1869. 
11 Thomas had been a private banker at Mineral Point. 
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If I were not very busy, I should be very homesick. I 
should be glad to see you here if you could be comfortable, 
but you could not be either night or day at present. 

I find a very clever man here, John D. Simpson,” brother 
of Matt Simpson. He is respected here. He lived at Galena 
for a time, about 1840 to 1843 & has been at Mineral Point. 
His face looks very familiar. I think he must resemble Matt, 
though I forget how Matt looks. Matt has a Gov’t Office 
in Indiana. 

I expect to start for St. Jo tomorrow and go to Lexing- 
ton to see if I can get ties. We are getting some ties 
from 600 miles down river. 


Sunday, Augt 22, 1869 


Dear Charley .... In about three months the cars will 
get through from Burlington to the opposite side of the river 
rom this place. I shall then feel not so far out of the world 
as Ido now. The distance to Burlington is to be about 290 
miles, I think, and as I shall have the run of that road I 
shall not feel penned in here, as I now do. 

I have changed our office since I wrote you, & the change 
is for the better, though nothing to brag of. We still have 
a saloon underneath. I am at the same miserable tavern, 
though trying to get into better quarters. Would take a 
house and hire a cook if I could find the right man, but the 
right man for any place is hard to find. 

My greatest want now is a man of brains, [Ms illegible} 
and honesty to see to everything relating to transportation 


12Simpson was born in Huntington, Pennsylvania, September 
12, 1826. At the age of fifteen he went to Galena where he clerked 
in a store for three years. From Galena he went to Delphi, Indiana; 
but the year 1850 found him employed in Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin as a bookkeeper, a position he held only a year when he again 
returned to Indiana. He went to Plattsmouth in 1856 where he 
held various municipal and county offices. In 1863 he left the 
state for Denver, Colorado and resided there about four years. 
When he returned to Plattsmouth he engaged in business, served 
as agent for the American Express and the BMN at various times. 
(A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska (Chicago, 1882], p. 504.) On 
April 26, 1870 Woodman wrote his sister that he was boarding at 
the Simpson home. The family consisted of Simpson, his wife, and 
a daughter about 14 years old. (Woodman to Susannah L. Usher.) 

13 In a letter to J. N. Denison, Boston, treasurer of the Company, 
Woodman wrote that he and Doane were unable “to find a decent 
boarding house. If we could get a housekeeper who would give 
us well cooked food, I should buy a house which had been con- 
demned, but which the citizens here have not paid for as they 
agreed to. ... It is a little mean town and always will be.” (Wood- 
man to Denison, August 21, 1869.) 
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of materials and getting them across the river and who 
knows also about equipping and running a railroad. We have 
bought the steam ferry boat “President” and she is coming 
round here from Burlington, and have bought a barge upon 
which we hope to transport loaded cars across the river. The 
boat cannot reach the eastern shore on account of low water. 
We shall have to lay track half or three quarters of a mile 
on a sanbar [sic] to get to deep water and then land at a 
poor place under the bluff on this side, where we shall have 
to unload everything if we do not succeed in getting loaded 
cars across the river, which is greatly to be desired. We 
have contracted for 10,000 tons of iron and 60 to 80,000 ties, 
all of which, with a great deal more stuff is to be got over 
this miserable river. 

Do you happen to know an Asst Supt on a Railroad or 
any other man who is familiar with Railroad business that 
is all right & whom I can get? If so see if he will come at 
once and at what price and advise me without delay. I am 
on the lookout everywhere for such a man, and shall engage 
the first one I can get that will be likely to fill the place. 

As you imagine I am pretty well disgusted with this 
place. I do not feel like sacrificing all the comforts of life 
for a much longer period. The prospect of pecuniary ad- 
vantage in the future is not a sufficient inducement. With 
my economical habits I do not feel the want of money badly 
enough to make me willing to stay here much longer, unless 
I can have at least one man who has had railroad experience 
and knows what is wanted here and how to do it. I want 
no more to do with such matters than I have with the Chief 
Engineer’s department, and that is to decide upon the gen- 
eral course and give general directions. The difficulty is 
to find the right men who are not engaged. 

I have given our Boston men to understand that I must 
have men here competent to manage all such matters of 
detail—intimating that I shall quit, if I do not soon get them. 
I have asked them to send such a man if they can find him. 

Our Land Commissioner, as I have written you, is en- 
gaged. I see no suitable place here for you. I wish there 
was. There are places for young men at from 60 to 200 
dollars a month in the engineers department and next year 
we shall want a freight agent and other men that will com- 
mand $2000 a year, but I see nothing that will pay you to 
remove to this place... . 

[P. S.] You ought to be here to see the characters there are. 
I have not a high opinion of the crowd. There are doctors 
here with canes that look as wise as owls! 
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Augt 22, 1869 


Dear Brother'*.... Iam here, alone as it were, with much 
to perplex & annoy me, and shall leave to retire if I can, 
though I could do well pecuniarily by staying. I get a 
salary of $5000. and contingent advantages which may be 
worth considerable in the course of time.'* But money may 
be bought at too dear a rate, especially when one, like my- 
self, with economical habits, has enough to last him through 
the little time at longest that he may remain in this world. 
If I were twenty years younger and could have my present 
position, I should consider it a very fine one. As it is, I am 
ready to leave it as soon as I honorably can. 

There are no head men here yet except the Chief En- 
gineer and myself. We have yet no Secretary & Treas. nor 
man to look after the transportation of rails, ties, etc. & the 
transfer of them across the river. We have not yet got along 
far enough to bring any materials across the river, but we 
shall have a steam ferry boat here in ten days and I shall 
need somebody badly to look after these matters of 
detail, in regard to which I have no experience. I have 
been trying to get two or three men here of the right kind, 
but have not succeeded as yet. I must have somebody soon, 
or I shall desert the ship. I have not been able to get a 
decent boarding place and have been half sick in conse- 
quence... .. 


Octr 17, 1869 


Dear Charley. Here I am again. Have been here near- 
lv a week. I feel pretty well. The weather is cool and I do 
not apprehend any further trouble this year in regard to my 
health. I am in hopes to get home at Christmas to remain 
a couple of months before coming out here again. I am still 
boarding at the miserable “Platte Valley House,” but have 
a prospect of getting into a private family in the course of a 
week or two. We are getting ready to transfer loaded cars 
across the Missouri river, but we encounter obstacles of 


14 George Woodman, born December 17, 1818, was a lawyer, 
banker and broker at 30 Pine Street, New York City After leav- 
ing Wisconsin, Cyrus Woodman became a silent partner in the 
firm of C. & G. Woodman. 

is Numbered among the contingent advantages were the 
privileges of the purchase of stock and bonds. Woodman sub- 
scribed for $150,000 in stock (J. N. Denison, September 29, 1869) 
and $50,000 in bonds (J. N. Denison, January 27, 1870). On 
November 26, 1870, he wrote Lee Higginson & Company, Boston, 
and told them he wanted to reduce his stock to 1,000 shares “which 
I hope to keep until it shall be worth par.” 
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various kinds, the worst of which now is that the Burlington 
road has not yet got its track to the river opposite here, 
where our ferry would be two miles. Now we are ferrying 
fifteen miles to a switch that we have put in to the Council 
Bluffs & St. Jo R. R. where it runs near to the river. We are 
not yet in order to transfer loaded cars, but hope to be so 
this week. We are now obliged to unload the cars. We 
have just received a locomotive on the other side of the 
river and are looking for another daily, and hope to get one 
on this side of the river this week so that we can begin to 
lay track and receive loaded cars on this side.’*® This is 
new business to me. I have two men hired to see to getting 
materials here and to getting it across the river, paying each 
at the rate of $4000. per annum. They must take all the 
details off my shoulders. I put the responsibility of all these 
matters on them so far as I can. The general responsibility 
rests on me but not all matters of detail. We shall lay all 
the track possible this fall, before the ground freezes up, 
but whether it will be ten miles or sixty remains to be seen. 
Next May I hope that we shall begin to sell lands. In the 
meantime the lands must be examined, and a great deal of 
clerical work done to get ready for selling. 


I expect to stick by until the Land Department is in 
good running order. I shall then hope to quit Nebraska, to 
return only occasionally. I do not care, if I can help it, 
after next year to do any business for other people. I want 
to be free to come and go when and where I please. My 
private business will give me as much as I shall want... . 


November 18, 1869 


Dear Charles. This is Thanksgiving Day! It would be 
pleasant to be at home rather than in this “land of d--d 
realities.” The day is not much observed here. It is a New 
England Institution and does not seem exactly at home any 
where else. This week I went to board in a private family 
from New England, where we have good food and a clean 


16 In a short letter to his son, Frank, October 24, 1869, Woodman 
wrote that “we got our first Locomotive safely landed on this side 
of the river last night.” Andreas simply mentions the time as 
September, 1869. (Andreas, History of Nebraska, p. 489.) The 
engine was apparently called “the American Eagle.” 
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table cloth and some homelike comforts.'* When I get my 
room furnished and my stove going I shall be pretty well 
fixed for a new country—though I cannot say that I desire 
to stay here another minute, and am hoping that I may be 
able to get home to Christmas though something may turn 
up to prevent a consummation devoutly wished. I find that 
I am getting too old to be wandering about in this way. To- 
day it has rained and the mud reminds me of old times in 
Mineral Point where we walked about with trousers rolled 
up or inside our boots. Part of the day the sun shone out 
pleasantly, but now—at sunset—the clouds look dismal, and 
makes one homesick to look at the sky above and the mud 
beneath. I often think of the days gone by and of the many 
friends who have gone to that bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns. Viewing it in that light, the “mining country” 
looks desolate to me. I should almost feel like a stranger 
in a strange land in travelling over it again. “Vanity of 
vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity.”'* The world is not 
so attractive to me as it used to be, and the remainder of 
life looks so short that I want to spend the rest of it peace- 
fully if I can and not in the whirl of railroad excitement, 
where everything is done in a hurry. 


17 This was the home of F. W. D. Holbrook, assistant engineer 
of the road. Holbrook received his education in the Boston com- 
mon schools and at the English High School on Bedford Street. He 
never attended college, “but I have studied alone and compre- 
hended the greater part of the courses of our Scientific Schools, 
have seen graduates from each, guaged myself with them, and 
know that they are hurried through their course without that 
comprehension of what they are studying which they would de- 
rive with more time and thought.” (Holbrook to Cyrus Woodman, 
March 24, 1871.) 

After Woodman’s departure from Plattsmouth, Holbrook wrote 
three articles for the Chicago Railroad Gazette in which the of- 
ficials of the road found some objectionable phrases that allegedly 
delayed land sales. In an article entitled “Track-Laying in Ne- 
braska” in the issue of September 23, 1871, page 285, designed to 
describe to eastern engineers the obstacles encountered in western 
railroad construction, Holbrook described the territory west of 
Lincoln as “unsettled and destitute. . . of both wood and water.” 
Further he mentioned that wells had “to be sunk from 100-110 feet 
to obtain water even for drinking purposes. ...” Moreover, Hol- 
brook was accused of starting malicious rumors against Charles 
E. Perkins, Superintendent of the Iowa road. Holbrook wrote 
Woodman to intercede on his behalf with the Boston owners, 
acknowledging his indiscretion on the first count, but stoutly main- 
taining that he had never given any public utterance to any rumors 
about Perkins. (J. W. Brooks to Woodman, October 7, 1871; Hol- 
brook to Woodman, November 1, 10, and 14, 1871.) 


18 See Chapter 1, Verse 2, Book of Ecclesiastes or the Preacher. 
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We have an engine here and a little track laid about our 
depot grounds. We want to lay. ten miles of track as soon as 
possibile and must lay it before the 15th of February, if we 
would secure 50,000 acres from the state. We have every- 
thing about ready for the first ten miles except our ties, 
which our tie contractors have failed to supply in full for 
lack of transportation. If we had the ties here we would 
complete our ten miles in three weeks. The ties are coming 
along slowly and we shall lay our ten miles if we have to 
bring the ties across the river on ice on a handsled. We hope 
that our ferry boat will run from two to four weeks. . .°. 


November 28, 1869 


My dear brother. I enclose herewith a letter toC & G W. 
We are getting along as well as can be expected with our 
railroad, considering that the Missouri river is between us 
and our material. It is a great impediment. The weather 
at present is mild for the season and we are able to cross 
loaded cars on a barge towed by our steamboat. Last week 
it looked very much as though the river was about to close, 
as the weather was cold and ice running freely. We are just 
fairly beginning to lay track, and are in hopes to get ten 
miles done by the first of January. Whether we shall con- 
tinue to lay track all winter is doubtful. Our road will all 
be graded to Lincoln by the Ist of January, and the sooner 
we get our track down the sooner we shall get our lands, 
which we are anxious to get and sell. We have perhaps two 
miles of track and side track laid in and near town. This 
week I hope we shall get the track two or three miles out of 
town if the weather is at all favorable. 

The road from Burlington, Iowa to the opposite side of 
the river was completed last Friday and the first train came 
through on that day.'® It will be a month yet before the 
road will be in proper condition to admit the running of 
regular passenger trains. I have hoped to get home by 
Christmas, but I now think I shall not go home until some 
time in January. After getting one’s foot into an enterprise 
like this it is difficult to get it out at will. 

The cool weather agrees with me and I now feel very 
well. I begin to feel however that I am too old to stay out 
here long to help settle up this new country. I have helped 
settle up one new country in the West and that is enough 
.... It is not improbable that I shall be connected with this 
road for years, but I hope after the lst of July next that I 


19November 26. See Overton, Burlington West, p. 231. 
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will not be obliged to spend more than six or eight weeks 
in a year here. I am one of the Directors, and at present 
Managing Director, under the general direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

I am now boarding in the family of Mr. Holbrook, the 
assistant Engineer and am much more pleasantly situated 
than I was before going there. Mr. Doane, our head En- 
gineer, and a few others board there. We get along com- 
fortably now. How it will be in very cold weather is un- 
certain. Fuel is scarce & high. Wood land west of the Mis- 
souri is scarce. Our westward bound freight will consist 
largely of coal and pine lumber. I think the road from here 
to Lincoln will do a moderate paying business from the Ist 
of September next, if not before. . . . 


December 15, 1869 


Dear brother... . I think with you that the market will 
be glutted with R. R. bonds. There seems to be a fever for 
railroad building in this part of the world A road of 140 
miles will give us 1,200,000 acres of fine farming prairie 
lands. These lands, we hope may pay or nearly pay the 
cost of the road, and that the road itself will do a good busi- 
ness when the country becomes better settled. 

We still hope to get 10 miles of track laid by the first of 
January. If we get it laid by Feb. 15 it will secure us 50,000 
acres of land from the state. 

Our bonds are not in market and I know not whether 
any can be bought. When I get home I can find out. They 
will be held at from 85 to 90. They bear 8% interest, se- 
= by mortgage on the road and on two thirds of the 
ands. 

I was at Lincoln a few days since—a prairie town of 
about 1200 inhabitants. The residents are looking forward 
to a great future but are doomed to disappointment. They 
are holding & selling lots for a great deal more than they are 
worth. ... 


Sunday, December 26, 1869 


Dear Sir [George F. Emery]*° .. . . I have at times felt 
very lonesome and homesick in this “land of d--d realities.” 
... and wish that I had never agreed to come here for a year 
as I did. But I was flattered, foolishly perhaps, by the offer 
that was made to me by some of the best and ablest railroad 
men of N. England to come out here and take the general 


20 Emery was a lawyer in Maine. He and Woodman attended 
Bowdoin College at the same time. 
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oversight of the building of a railroad. A moderate salary 
was some object, a pecuniary interest in the road which 
seems to promise well, was another object; the advantage 
that it might ultimately perhaps be to my oldest son who is 
intending to become a civil engineer was still another object, 
but the pleasure and advantage direct & indirect which I 
thought I might perhaps find by being brought into direct 
business relations with some of the most prominent men in 
Boston was perhaps the leading object that I thought might 
be attained by coming out here. Since being here, however, 
I have often felt that I would sacrifice all these advantages 
if I could be but placed quietly at home again. . 


January 1, 1870 


My dear Charles. . . . The prospect now is that in the 
course of a week or ten days I shall leave this “land of d--d 
realities” and go home for a few weeks. Our great point 
has been to get ten miles of road done before 15th of Febru- 
ary, as this will secure us a grant of 50,000 acres of land from 
the state. I hope that we shall have the ten miles done in 
a week from today. 


We have sixty miles of iron bought and paid for, and 
twenty six of it on this side of the river. We have every- 
thing bought or contracted for except ties. We want 100,000 
of them more than we have yet engaged. I hope we shall soon 
have them under contract. They cost us one dollar apiece 
here. The cost of building & maintaining railroads on this 
side of the Missouri is enormous. 

We transfer loaded cars on a barge by the aid of the 
Steam Ferry boat, “President”, Captain Butt, whom you 
know. We got started late in transforming [sic], but the 
weather has been very favorable. The floating ice stopped us 
for a few days and low water for a few days. The River is 
closed above and below us, but here it is open, and I think 
now the chance is about even that it will remain open as 
long as it has. The river is gorged above and below and the 
weather is not very cold. We have now hardly any floating 
ice. One or two cold mornings sets it running and a week of 
right cold weather would close the river. 


Next season, if you are down the river as far as Burling- 
ton, I can get you a pass over the Railroad to this place. I 
sit writing to you in a house on the bluff. I can see the river 
below me; then a sand bar extending % of a mile to the 
Eastern shgre; then the Missouri bottom skirted with tim- 
ber; then bottom lands extending some four miles to the 
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Iowa Bluffs. I can, as I sit, look up the river bluff a dozen 
miles and down the river a mile or more. 

I wish I had a place here for you. The best place for 
you would have been that of Land Commissioner, but there 
was no chance there, as there was thought to be no man 
equal to Mr Harris, the Land Comr on the Hannibal—St. 
Jo Road for that place, and I had nothing to say in the 
selection. To our local treasurer*' we pay $2000 & I thought 
it no object for you to come here at that price. The only 
other place worth mentioning is that of Superintendent, in 
which office a good deal of experience is desireable [sic] .. . 


Sunday March 20, 1870 


My dear Charles. .. . We had a furious blow here for 
48 hours or more beginning Monday morning & ending Wed- 
nesday forenoon, accompanied by zero weather and some 
snow. The river has shrunk to a few hundred feet in width. 
It closed over last Wednesday morning, but is open again 
now. Our ferry boat was able to do nothing for a week, 
owing to the ice, low water and wind. We are now under 
way again, and hope to give our track layers materials as 
fast as they will want it. 

You charge me with being an old man that cannot 
stand much and that owing to my feeble old age I ought to 
get out of this country as soon as possible! Now I am not 
so d--d old as you may think. It will be 44 years from the 
2d day of June next before I reach the age of 100 years. 
I expect to continue until that time! After that, I will ad- 
mit that I am old and on the down-hill side of life. At pre- 
sent, I am young and friskey [sic]. I am afraid, however, 
that I shall get less friskey |sic] as warm weather comes 
on. 

My labors here will cease sometime between this & the 
first day of July, and then I shall have free course “to run 
and be glorified.” 

It was 30 years last month since I found you at Capt. 
Moore’s log cabin. Think of the changes in the mines within 
that time! ... 


May 10, 1870 


Dear Charles .. . . There will be a sale of lands and lots 
at Lincoln on the 6th of June. There will probably be a small 
crowd there to attend the sales. If you would like to see 
the crowd, you will want to leave Burlington as early as the 


21 William C. Brown. 
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night of the 4th of June. The sleeping car and dinning [sic] 
car train leaves Chicago at 10:45 A.M. and Burlington about 
9 hours later, I suppose. This train leaves Burlington every 
evening except Sunday, and will bring you to Pacific Junc- 
tion 5 miles from here. There you will get out (about 8 or 
9 O’clock A. M.) and take a car to East Plattsmouth, where 
you will take a ferry boat to this place. At the Junction, 
ask the operator to telegraph me that you are coming. An 
omnibus will take you from the cars at East Plattsmouth to 
the Brooks House on this side. I am in a private family and 
there is no chance for you there, for which I am sorry. The 
Brooks House is just opened and you will be able to survive 
there for a day. 

You must decide for yourself whether you will join the 
land sale crowd or come a little later when it will be more 
quiet & when hotel accommodations will proably be better. 
The sale of lands in June is by the State and for cash. The 
chance to make is to buy for cash and sell on long credit, if 
there is any chance to make at all. I see no other chance of 
speculation here, and I shall take no hand in this, probably. 
Still, there may be a chance to make a good turn. You had 
better get Corwith or Felt?* to come with you. You will 
not want to stay here long. I am sorry that I cannot offer 
you greater attractions... . 


22 The Corwiths were engaged in banking and land speculation 
in the Lead District. They and Washburn and Woodman joined 
in many speculative ventures together. The Corwiths were well 
acquainted with Elihu B. Washburne, Congressman from that dis- 
trict of Illinois. Felt was also a private banker in Galena. 




















Ruxton of the Rockies. Collected by Clyde and Mae Reed 
Porter, Edited by LeRoy R. Hafen. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1950. xxii + 325 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, and index. $5.00.) 


These days the woods are full of collectors of rare West- 
ern Americana. Most of the resultant collections are secured 
in attics, vaults, exclusive libraries or other inaccessible 
spots. Occasionally, however, valuable documents manage to 
find a qualified editor, and another rich vein of history is 
exposed to public view. Ruxton of the Rockies is such a hap- 
py example, the product of Mrs. Porter’s avid and construc- 
tive collecting instinct and Dr. Hafen’s restrained editorship. 

Mrs. Porter, a prominent member of the Missouri Coun- 
cil, American Pioneer Trails Association, and a prime mover 
in the founding of the Kansas City historical museum, has 
been in the collecting business for quite some time. This re- 
viewer first became acquainted with her on a historical cara- 
van in 1940, when a caravan of Association members moved 
by way of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, Sheridan, Wyoming and 
intermediate historical marker dedications to a rendezvous 
in Jackson Hole. There, on the shores of Jenny Lake, at the 
foot of the magnificent Tetons, Mrs. Porter “unveiled” to a 
few of us the priceless A. J. Miller sketches of 1837, many 
of which were recently published in Bernard DeVoto’s 
Across the Wide Missouri (Boston, 1947), and played no 
small part in bolstering the successful claim of that volume 


[59] 
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to the Pulitzer Prize. The Rocky Mountain fur trade became 
quite vividly real to us at that time, in that particularly 
appropriate setting. Mrs. Porter has been on the trail of the 
mountain men ever since, and it was a pleasure, but no great 
surprise to those of us who know her, that she had tracked 
the renowned Ruxton to his lair at the site of Broad Oak, 
Brenchley in Kent, southeast of London. 

Now Ruxton was not exactly a “mountain man” himself, 
although he demonstrated powers of fortitude and endurance 
which well qualified him to be of that unique company. He 
was rather an observer of mountain men at a time (1846) 
when many of the genuine actors in the Herculean drama 
of 1807-1839, the era of Rocky Mountain exploration and 
discovery, were still around. The decade of the 1840’s was 
epilogue, but old Bill Williams, Markhead, Killbuck, La 
Bonte and others of that ilk lived it handsomely, if less 
heroically, in the relative comfort of the southern Rocky 
Mountains, feasting, squawing, trapping, and fighting much 
as usual. Ruxton was a first class reporter. Besides witnes- 
sing many historical places and events, he consorted with 
these rough frontiersmen in their daily rounds, was fascinat- 
ed by their debates, their reminiscences, their peculiar jar- 
gon. Without Ruxton, historians like DeVoto and novelists 
like A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (The Big Sky) would be hard up for 
a prime source of authentic data relating to early fur trade 
mores and traditions in general, and early Colorado history 
in particular. 

Eleven of the seventeen chapters in the book are reprint- 
ed substantially from Ruxton’s own Adventures in Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains. The first five chapters are com- 
posed of Ruxton’s own recently discovered notes relating to 
youthful background and horrific adventures in Spain, Ire- 
land, Canada and Africa. We are not particularly concerned 
with these exotic episodes except to consider them the anvil 
upon which the stalwart whole-hearted Ruxton character 
was forged. In the final chapter the editor traces Ruxton’s 
movements after the return to St. Louis in 1847—to England 
and a brief taste of fame resulting from his published writ- 
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ings, and then back to St. Louis where a most untimely 
death, at age 27, the aftermath of a spinal injury received 
in the mountains, awaited. 

The present autobiographical work, while rounding out 
as much of the Ruxton story as will probably ever become 
available, does not add greatly to his literary and historical 
stature, which was already fullblown in the strength of his 
masterpiece, Life in the Far West, originally published in 
magazine serial form in 1848, then as a volume in 1849, re- 
published and edited by Horace Kephart in 1937; and to be 
republished again soon by the University of Oklahoma Press. 
This book purports to be a novel, but it is closer to being an 
account of the author’s stay in the Colorado Rockies, with 
a projection of actually observed “mountain man” talk, cus- 
toms, habits, adventures and philosophy unequalled for 
freshness and pungency by any other observer, including 
the classic triumvirate of trader-journalists, Meek, Ferris 
and Russell. There is no plot to the “story,” and the quaint 
literary devices employed by the author, including a rescue 
of a fair maiden in distress, do not deceive anyone in mis- 
taking a true adventure story for a romantic novel. None the 
less, the facts of the fur-trappers’ hair-raising experiences 
were quickly enough adapted by later fiction writers, so 
that Ruxton is regarded in some quarters as a godfather 
of the “dime thriller” or “Wild West Novel,” which ‘has its 
counterpart in this day in the infantile-oriented “comic 
book.” 


Events in Mexico, Texas and the territory now embraced 
within New Mexico and Colorado, in 1846 (DeVoto’s Year of 
Decison) are vividly illuminated by our Byronic hero who 
while becoming involved in some personal scrapes and near- 
disasters, in the main manages to preserve an Olympian 
detachment from the swirling currents of history. He travels 
leisurely northward across Chihuahua, up the Rio Grande 
and the Arkansas rivers, noting the miserable Mexican 
populace and becoming acquainted with or getting wind of 
the scattered but influentiat American proprietors above 
El Paso del Norte—the Bent brothers, Turley, Lee and 
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Beaubien. He encountered and camped with Lt. J. W. Abert 
of the Topographical Engineers, and Colonel Doniphan’s 
Missourians. He came just after Gen. S. W. Kearny’s con- 
quest of New Mexico, and he missed by just a day or so the 
bloody insurrection of January, 1847 against the Americans. 
He visited and described Taos, Bent’s Fort, early Pueblo 
at the mouth of Fountain Creek, and the primitive environs 
of Pike’s Peak and South Park (Bayou Salade). Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, now the vacation mecca of thousands, 
was once Ruxton’s solitary retreat—solitary, that is, except 
for skulking Utes and Arapahoes. From Pueblo Ruxton 
joined a party overland for St. Louis, following approxi- 
mately the Santa Fe Trail. He was never within the bound- 
aries of present Nebraska. 

Mrs. Porter has taken this opportunity to publish here- 
with sundry A. J. Miller drawings which failed to be includ- 
ed in Across the Wide Missourl. These make a splendid gall- 
ery of Indian and trapper customs, which consised mainly of 
hunting and eating, or of being hunted and getting eaten. 
The only difficulty is, these sketches are all northern Rocky 
Mountain or Wyoming subjects. There is a geographical dis- 
placement here of about 500 miles, besides a chronological 
one of eight or nine years. But this is not too bothersome. 
There is a reasonable connection between what A. J. Miller 
saw and what Ruxton saw. This was as good an excuse as 
any, no doubt, to display other jewels in the fine Porter 
collection. 

National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Edited by Wesley 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. Volume IV, The 
Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 to July 1944. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. xxxii 
+ 825 pp. Maps, illustrations, notes, glossary, and index. 
$6.00.) 


This volume of the series which the editors have de- 
scribed as a “final report to the American public” resembles 
its predecessors in bulk (875 pages) and in preoccupation 
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with individual combat missions and chains of command. 
The editors point out the difficulty of producing unity in 
a volume which must include the stories of six Army air 
forces based from Alaska to China by way of Australia, act- 
ing in cooperation with allies whose objectives differed 
significantly from those of the United States. In general 
this difficulty has been overcome and the reader, despite 
the lack of any overall summary, can secure a picture of the 
effort of the Army Air Forces against Japan. Unfortun- 
ately, the picture of accomplishment during the period tends 
to be only that of missions flown and weight of bombs drop- 
ped. The authors, however, have succeeded in embedding 
in their accounts of combat with the Japanese many details 
of the wars carried on between Chiang Kai-shek and his 
allies, between the Army Air Forces and the Army, the Air 
Forces and the Navy, MacArthur and Nimitz, MacArthur 
and Washington, and other bitter conflicts of a similar na- 
ture. MacArthur’s threat, if Nimitz were placed in supreme 
command in the Pacific, to resign, “return to the United 
States as a civilian and undertake an active newspaper and 
radio program to educate the public,” should not have been 
buried in an obscure footnote. 


This volume will inevitably be compared with the sixth 
volume of Morison’s History of Naval Operations which, 
covering almost exactly the same area and period, was being 
written and published at the same time. Neither volume 
should be studied without reading the corresponding report 
in the other, for differences in point of view far less than 
for additional material. 


Proponents of the Navy will be almost disarmed, after 
the evasion in the first volume of this series, by the editors’ 
description of Midway as “a carrier victory.” Unfortunately 
the treatment given the Battle of the Bismarck Sea in this 
volume resembles that earlier given Midway. Yet, although 
both volumes inform us that General Kenney still insists 
the air force sank nineteen vessels out of a sixteen vessel 
convoy, four of which are known to have escaped, it is 
this volume alone which describes both MacArthur’s request 
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that the first compiler of the accurate report be demoted for 
it and the disappearance in Japan of the Army Air Forces 
report of 1945 based upon Japanese sources. Each of these 
service histories tends to minimize the contribution of the 
sister service and engages in wholehearted sniping. At 
times the reader is inclined to believe that the war against 
Japan was less important in some quarters of the AAF than 
the wars against the American ground forces and Navy. 

A “final report to the public” should contain informa- 
tion which it is either extremely difficult or impossible to 
procure from this volume Chapter after chapter abounds 
with “claims” of planes destroyed. Neither the varying 
processes by which these figures were arrived at nor, a 
much more important matter, their accuracy when subse- 
quently checked against Japanese official records is ade- 
quately described. During the war itself the public learned 
that combat losses, particularly in the Pacific war, might be 
far less than total losses. Very little is given about this de- 
spite the fact that information has already been compiled 
by USSBS. . Nor can the reader discover from this volume 
the proportion of planes “operational” upon a single day or 
period to the total number in the area; nor the proportion 
the combat crews formed of the total air force personnel in 
a theatre. The number of planes actually succeeding in 
bombing a target as compared with the number ordered and 
either cancelled because of weather or aborted is undisclosed 
although experience in various areas and conditions should 
have made some generalizations possible. 

The layman who has been bombarded for a generation 
by conflicting assertions about strategic bombing and air 
tactical support of ground operations will naturally turn to 
the history of the Army Air Forces for information upon 
which to base an intelligent opinion. At the present time 
he will be particularly interested in the effectiveness of 
long range bombardment and in the ability of the air force 
to “isolate the battlefied” in conditions of Far Eastern war- 
fare. Since description of the work of the B-29’s is to be 
concentrated in a subsequent volume there is little here 
upon the destruction of an enemy’s will to resist or of his 
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sources of supply. Information can be found scattered in 
various chapters about long range bombardment of enemy 
bases. Any general conclusions must however by made by 
the reader. Tactically the air forces in this period attempted 
to isolate the battlefield, at various times upon the offensive 
and at others upon the defensive. Although little is at- 
tempted in the nature of general summaries the layman can 
procure in the various chapters material upon which to base 
intelligent conclusions. The Army Air Forces regularly 
engage in close support of ground forces. Both the difficul- 
ties and effectiveness of this under various conditions are 
adequately treated. Air bombardment preliminary to in- 
vasion was a major function of the air forces in the Pacific 
and receives corresponding attention. 

The volume is competently written and magnificently 
documented. It will without doubt be used by generations 
of students both as a source of information and as an intro- 
duction to more detailed studies based upon the records 
themselves. It furnishes a welcome antidote to the glamour 
so frequently found in the autobiographical approach. De- 
spite the stupendous masses of detail that obscure general 
developments the reader is shown the starvation of the air 
forces in China and Burma, subordinated to the demands 
of other theatres and struggling in a maze of political and 
personal complicatioi.s; the never ending and never success- 
ful war against the elements in the Artic; and, in the Pacific, 
the gradual accumulation of experience and overwhelming 
power. 


University of Nebraska Glenn W. Gray 


Cowboys and Cattle Kings: Life on the Range Today. By 
C. L. Sonnichsen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950. xviii + 316 pp. Illustrations and index. 
$4.50.) 


A hundred years ago the American cattleman was one 
of the most controversial figures on the American scene and 
represented one of the biggest headaches facing our legis- 
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lative bodies, both state and national. In the course of the 
past century there has grown up a legend which Mr. Son- 
nichsen, in his introduction, aptly names “the myth of the 
Cattle Range.” This myth finds expression in modern west- 
ern pulp fiction, rodeos, frontier days, Hollywood extra- 
vanganzas and songs about tumbling tumbleweeds and ghost 
riders in the sky. It’s not a bad myth in its way, for it never 
allows the wicked to win and it suggests that somewhere 
beyond the purple hills, life goes on with a heroic and in- 
dependent people following the Code of the Range and tall 
cavaliers still riding, roping, singing and perforating their 
wicked enemies as skillfully as of yore. This myth explains 
a good many things: why we dress up for frontier celebra- 
tions and enjoy riding the stagecoach in the parade; why we 
spend money on horses and equipment for membership in 
the sheriff's posse; the proud bearing of a booted cattleman 
in the presence of ordinary citizenry and a subconscious 
nostalgia in all of us for our vanishing frontiers. 

It wasn’t until 1947 that anyone dared attack this myth, 
and it is significant that the opening blast was fired by no 
less renowned a figure than Bernard DeVoto, who wrote: 
“The cattlemen came from elsewhere into the empty west. 
They were always arrogant and always deluded... .Cattle- 
men, I repeat, want to shovel most of the west into its rivers.” 
This blast let loose a flood of criticism against the cattleman. 
To make matters worse, the cattleman was temporarily pros- 
perous at the time and everyone seemed to join the parade 
of dissenters who attempted to prove that the cattleman’s 
riches came through the exploitation of his fellow man. 

The full effect of these charges against the cattleman 
was sensed by the Rockefeller Committee at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1948. Many a ranchman’s livelihood was at 
stake in this exchange of verbal and literary barbs. The 
cattleman was pictured as having two faces. On the one hand 
he was the personification of the American ideal. On the 
other, he was a menace. In an effort to find a correct apprai- 
sal of this still controversial figure, the committee decided 
to persuade'some scholar to undertake the task of studying 
the cattle business as it is today, and to present his report to 
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the general public. C. L. Sonnichsen was the scholar. Cow- 
boys and Cattle Kings is his report. 

In organizing his report on so broad a subject, the author 
has wisely divided his study into five separate divisions; 
and a juicy sprinkling of anecdote, wit, pathos and observa- 
tion in each makes this book one of the most entertaining 
studies to come off the press in a long while. 

The initial section, entitled “In Blood and Bone,” clearly 
outlines how twentieth century inventions and ideologies 
have made their impact on the modern rancher. Sonnich- 
sen carefully points out that, “the old-type rancher of legend 
died with the longhorn,” and then proceeds to interpret 
what he calls the “new uniform and code of the Cattleman.” 
This modern cattleman can’t be typed. Neither can he be, 
in fairness, even necessarily allied with his associates in the 
industry, for the cattle raiser of today is as varied as Ameri- 
can industry in all of its variety of organizations, sizes and 
types. Part Two deals with the “Catile People” of today, 
and here they are classified and cross-indexed as to age, 
sex and occupation. This is followed by a series of illustra- 
tions of the various types of ranch owners today, an itemized 
vindication of the author’s thesis that cattlemen cannot be 
segregated as a group, socially, economically, or politically. 
In Part Four, named “It’s a Hard Life,” an appreciative, 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of large-scale 
ranching today is portrayed. So entertainingly, yet uncriti- 
cally written is this segment that I’m not sure yet whether 
the rustler or the government is the rancher’s worst enemy. 
As a conclusion, the author decided to end his study on an op- 
timistic note and leaves us with the thought, “It’s not all 
grief.” To convey this to the reader, he uses the technique of 
reporting interspersed with the lofty idealism of existing 
agencies set up to help American agriculture and stock 
growing. To gain material for his book, Sonnichsen, who 
has taught at Texas Western College for twenty years, 
travelled 15,000 miles, visiting all manner of cattlemen and 
ranches, from the range lands of the Rio Grande to the 
Yellowstone, from the Nebraska Sandhills to the Great Salt 
Lake. His willingness to quote directly from the people he 
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saw, and from the actions he observed, lend an enchanting 
spice and vigor to this tale which will stand for several 
years to come as a valuable source book for future scholars 
and an entertaining monograph on a vital American 
industry. 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 


Them Was The Days. By Martha Ferguson McKeown. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 282 pp. End- 


paper maps. $3.50.) 


This is the story of the Hawthornes, a Pennsylvania 
Dutch family, who were forced by the poor health of Mrs. 
Hawthorne to leave their home in the Keystone State and 
to move into Virginia. Their arrival was met by some local 
resentment, because it was still during the period of the 
reconstruction and “Yankees” were not too welcome. Fail- 
ing in their attempts at tobacco raising and after a fire had 
burned down their ramshackle plantation home, they joined 
the ever moving wave of population that was rolling west- 
ward across the country, and moved to Nebraska. Here they 
tried homesteading on the Middle Loup River, near the 
present town of Ord, but were cleaned out by the grass- 
hoppers, and decided to go to the gold fields in the Black 
Hills. Unable to establish a claim, Mr. Hawthorne turned 
to freighting, but unable to meet the competition of the other 
traders, his luck soon played out. The father and son got 
work on the Union Pacific Railroad for a while, but when 
the line reached Wyoming they quit and tried their hand at 
coal mining. However, the dazzling tales of California 
soon enticed them and they moved on to San Francisco. 

The story is told in the vernacular of the son, Mont 
Hawthorne, who is the uncle of the author of the book. His 
idiomatic style gives a lot of color to the tale. He claims no 
distinction except that he is an “old timer who remembers 
good.” His account of his mother, Martha, makes her the 
heroine. She was an industrious and patient women, al- 
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ways looking to the interest of her family, but she: always 
made some effort to improve the many communities in which 
they lived. She fought for better schools in Nebraska, for 
prohibition in the mining camps, and for the building of 
churches in all of the places in which she lived. 

Mont’s father was a man of many ventures—mining, 
farming, railroading and freighting. In all of these he gen- 
erally failed, and like many others who failed, he turned to 
drink. On many of these fly-by-night ventures, Martha was 
left alone with the care of the home and family. However, 
she would always welcome her adventurous spouse home, 
accept his hardluck story and be willing to try a new start. 

There are many fine accounts in the book about the life 
on a homestead in Nebraska and some of the problems that 
the people faced on the frontier. Mrs. McKeown puts in 
several informative historical summaries in order to give 
the reader background for the events that transpired in the 
lives of the Hawthorne family, and these are very helpful. 

The author is well qualified to write such a book be- 
cause she is the granddaughter of a covered wagon’ pioneer 
and the daughter of one of the pioneer architects in. Astoria. 
She is a graduate of Willamette University, where she was 
a special student of local history. She lives in Hood River 
Valley right next to Uncle Mont’s farm and ~— to bring 
out another volume about his life soon. 


General readers of this unusual story will add a great 
deal to their store of knowledge of local history in America, 
especially of Nebraska, and will make the acquaintance of an 
unforgettable character in Mont Hawthorne. To the scholar 
the book will not be of much use because of the lack of a 
bibliography, citation of sources and other tools that are 
necessary to research. However the book gives one some 
history in an easy and pleasing manner and would be recom- 
mended for general reading. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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Proceedings of the Fifth Plains Conference for Archeology. 
Assembled by John L. Champe. (Notebook No. 1, 
Laboratory of Anthropology, University of Nebraska, 
1949.. 136 pp. Plates and index. $2.00.) 


The appearance of this volume provides us with a com- 
plete record of the proceedings of the first conference on 
Plains Archeology to be held since World War II. The 
record is gratifying because it shows the interest and vitality 
acquired by this field of investigation. This has been due 
partly to the River Basin Surveys program of the Federal 
Government and partly to the enthusiastic return of many 
archeologists, professional and amateur, from military serv- 
ice. 

This increased activity is well illustrated in Part I, 
a Symposium on Field Work. Fifteen reports in this sec- 
tion cover current field work in all parts of the Plains from 
Texas to Manitoba. Among these are reports on the work 
of the Laboratory of Anthropology and on the 1947 work of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society by Marvin F. Kivett 
and A. T. Hill. 

Part II is devoted to a symposium on the perplexing 
problems of Plains pottery and includes specific descriptions 
of several Nebraska and Kansas pottery types. This sec- 
tion is made all the more valuable by the inclusion, in Part 
V, of photographs and drawings of the pottery types dis- 
cussed. These illustrations are clearly reproduced. 

Part II is made up of seven papers grouped into a Gen- 
eral Session For Plains Archeology. Here may be found a 
number of descriptions of prehistoric cultural complexes and 
information on their distribution. Of particular interest to 
Nebraskans will be “The Middle Woodland Period in the 
Central Plains” by Dr. Albert C. Spaulding of the University 
of Michigan. Also, there are two fine papers by Harry E. 
Weakly and George F. Will on the progress of dating pre- 
historic and early historic sites in Nebraska and the Dakotas 
by the tree ring method. 

Part IV consists of eight papers on some of the Paleo- 
Indian problems in the Central Plains. Following an in- 
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troduction by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. is an interesting 
paper by Wesley L. Bliss outlining a number of new “Early 
Man” discoveries in Wyoming and Montana. Maurice E. 
Kirby summarizes the techniques used to correlate the Sig- 
nal Butte deposits with the known geologic history of the 
Plains. What was then known of the Lime Creek sites in 
Frontier County is outlined by Dr. C. Bertrand Schultz and 
W. D. Frankforter, while other papers bring together some 
of the problems of Nebraska river terraces connected with 
this work. 

It is a distinct pleasure to see the results of such a con- 
ference as this recorded in a permanent fashion. Usually 
these are lost except for the small percentage of participants 
who later publish their papers. Again this reflects the vitali- 
ty currently inherent in Plains Archeology as well as the 
patience and enthusiasm of the Conference Chairman and 
Editor, Dr. John L. Champe, to whom we all owe our thanks 
for this book. 


University of Denver Arnold M. Withers 


The History of Platte County, Nebraska. By Margaret Curry. 
(Culver City, California: Murray & Gee, 1950. XV +- 
1011 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. 
$15.00.) 


It has been many years since we have had a county his- 
tory published in Nebraska on so grand a scale as Margaret 
Curry’s History of Platte County. The result of years of 
careful research, its more than a thousand pages tell the story 
of Platte County from the earliest days to 1950. 


As a prelude to the history of Platte County proper, Miss 
Curry devotes four chapters to the early history of the Ne- 
braska region, thus setting the stage for her story of the 
development of Platte County. This preliminary survey is 
on the whole beautifully done, but I am sorry the author 
felt obliged to locate Quivira within the borders of present- 
day Platte County. Twenty-six chapters, beginning with 
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“The Founding of Columbus” and ending with “Contem- 
porary,” comprise the core of the volume. In these, the 
author has skillfully blended the chronological and topical 
approach to produce a detailed, interesting, and convincing 
account of the development of a prosperous Nebraska county. 
Inclusion of extracts from the diaries of pioneers, early news- 
paper and magazine accounts, and early county records adds 
immeasurably to the value of the volume for research pur- 
poses. It is fitting, too, that this work, written in the “City of 
Power and Progress,” includes a chapter on “Power”—a 
chapter which contains an account of early, unsuccessful 
efforts as well as the story of the eminently successful Loup 
River and Consumers public power districts. Approximate- 
ly the last half of the volume is devoted to biographical 
sketches of Platte County citizens. 

There is a balance in this volume that seldom is achieved 
in works of this kind. Well illustrated, beautifully printed, 
and sumptuously bound, Margaret Curry’s History of Platte 
County will occupy a place in the front rank of Nebraska’s 
county histories. I wish we had an up-to-date volume that 
would compare favorably with it for each of our ninety- 
three counties. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 
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HistoricaL 


Thomas H. Le Duc, “The Disposal of the Public Domain 
on the Trans-Mississippi Plains: Some Opportunities for In- 
vestigation,” Agricultural History, October, 1950, is a 
thoughtful and stimulating discussion of what must be done 
if we are to write an adequate history of the disposal of the 
public land. The paper is particularly significant for histori- 
ans of Nebraska, one of the important public-land states. 


Merrill J. Mattes and Esley J. Kirk conclude, “From Ohio 
to California in 1849: The Gold Rush Journal of Elijah Bryan 


Farnham,” in the Indiana Magazine of History, December, 
1950. 


Homer Edward Socolofsky, “The Scully Land System in 
Marion County,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Novem- 
ber, 1950, discusses the Kansas phase of a land-holding enter- 
prise that has had an important part in the history of Ne- 
braska as well. 


Ernest E. East, “William Kellogg—Renegade or Martyr,” 
Lincoln Herald, October, 1950, is an interesting commentary 
on the man who was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Nebraska from 1865-67. 


In the same issue, Robert L. Kincaid describes the Lin- 
coln pilgrimage and celebration held at Harrogate, Tennes- 
see, February 10-12, 1917. Among the distinguished partici- 
pants was Senator George W. Norris. Of his part in the cele- 
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bration, Mr. Kincaid writes: “Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, was young at that time, but he made a lasting 
impression on me. He reminded me of Daniel Webster with 
his deep-set eyes. He gestured with clenched fists. His sub- 
ject, ‘Lincoln and the Declaration of Independence,’ per- 
mitted him to sound a clarion call for a new revival of 
patriotism.” The article is illustrated with a fine photograph 
of Senator Norris. 


“John F. Funk’s Land Inspection Trips as Recorded in 
His Diaries, 1872 and 1873,” edited by Kempes Schnell in The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, October, 1950, is an interesting 
account of the activities of a Mennonite minister in search- 
ing out suitable land in the West for Mennonite settlers 
from Russia. Included in his travels was a trip into Nebraska. 


Theodore L. Nydahl, “The Pipestone Quarry and the 
Indians,” Minnesota History, December, 1950, discusses the 
area in southwestern Minnesota which was important to the 
plains Indians as a source of the material from which they 
made their pipes. 


Fred A. Shannon, “The Status of the Midwestern Farm- 
er in 1900,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Decem- 
ber, 1950, is a valuable statistical study, based largely upon 
reports of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, of the condition of 
farmers in the twelve North Central States at the turn of 
the century. 


Aubrey Diller, “An Early Account of the Missouri 
River,” Missouri Historical Review, January, 1951, reprints 
with illuminating commentary an account of the 18th cen- 
tury exploration of the Missouri River which originally 
appeared in The Medical Repository, Second Hexade, I 
(April, 1804) , 412-414. The author is not identified. Mr. Diller 
tentatively identifies him as George Turner, a U. S. terri- 
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torial judge who held court at Kaskaskia from about Octo- 
ber, 1794 to May, 1795. The explorer, he suggests, may have 
been Auguste Choteau, Sr. Mr. Diller, incidentally, is a native 
Nebraskan, who received A. B. and A. M. degrees from the 
University of Nebraska. 


John C. Ewers has edited, “Of the Sioux,” a chapter of 
Edwin T. Denig’s manuscript in the Missouri Historical 
Society, for the Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, 
January, 1951. 


Marguerite Riordan has a serialized account of the life 
of Bartlett Richards, well known pioneer rancher, under 
the title “Frontier Kingdom,” The Nebraska Cattleman, 
November, December, 1950; January, February, March, 1951. 


Kenneth K. Bailey, “The Enactment of Tennessee’s Anti- 
evolution Law,” The Journal of Southern History, November, 
1950, discusses the background of Tennessee legislation in 
defense of which Nebraska’s William Jennings Bryan played 
a conspicuous role. 


Merrill J. Mattes, “Joseph Rhodes and the California 
Gold Rush of 1850,” Annals of Wyoming, January, 1951, re- 
produces a hitherto unknown journal of the gold rush to- 
gether with illuminating comment on the hunting of elusive 
historical documents. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Walter Johnson (“Politics in the Midwest”) is 
Chairman of the Department of History at the University of 
Chicago. 


Dr. Robert C. Farb (“The Military Career of Robert W. 
Furnas”) is Professor of History at Simpson College, In- 
dianola, Iowa. This article is based on certain sections of 
his doctoral dissertation, prepared at the University of Ne- 
braska under the supervision of Professor James L. Sellers. 


Dr. C. L. Marquette (“The Plattsmouth Letters of Cyrus 
Woodman, 1869-1870”) is Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


— 


’ Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 


year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 


a 


1s the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 


ict of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 


of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
) and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
| performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 


records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 


long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 


Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
‘ount books, and autobiographical accounts. 


Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
| ‘ounties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
| or any significant unit or topic. 


Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
' ‘ 
j Century. 
| 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 

torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
ind artifacts. 
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